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EDITORIAL 


{t is with great pleasure that we present the third number of our journal to 
the scholarly world. No doubt the publication was delayed inordinately and for 
this we crave the indulgence of our learned contributors who had sent their learned 
papers almost four years ago. That, at least. we were able to publish it was due to the 
gracious gesture on part of M/S Vidyapuri, the only renowned Publisher on Indology 
from Cuttack, who readily came forward to publish the journal on behalf of the 
Society. For this Mr. Pitamber Misra. the owner of M/S Vidyapuri has won our 
gratitude. 


We would like to express our deepest sorrow for the sad demise of some 
of the first-ranking Oriya historians of the modern times who passed away during 
the last four years. This is a great loss to the State in general and historical research 
in the State in particular. These great personalities were Prof. P. Mukherjee, 
Pandita Surya Narayan Dash. Late Sudhakara Pattanayak, Latc Chakradhar 
Mohapatra. Prof. S. C. Behera, Prof. N. K. Sahu, Dr. H. K. Mathtab and 
Prof. K. C. Panigrabi. All the above had enriched the study of history of Orissa 
by their valuable research works. 


In this issue the select bibliography on Orissan studies includes some of the 
publications which appeared after 1978 and before 1985, upto the time of compila- 
tion of the bibliography for this issue. We hope this will help the scholars like 
the Bibliography on Orissa brought out by H. Kulke and otbers in 1978. 


Last but not the least we thank the members of the Advisory Editorial Board 
for their kind consent and valuable suggestions in maintaining the standard of our 
journal. 


EDITORS 
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RATNAGIRI TO PRANA LAKA : 
A STUDY (N RELIGIO-CULTURAL 


CONTACT BETWEEN KALINGA 
AND APARANTA (KONKAN) 


Kalinga, on the eastern and Aparanta on the 
western coast appzar to be two distant areas in 
the Indian Sub-continent. In antiquity, when 
communication Was not as casy as it is today, 
communities living in such widely separated areas 
established contact with each other through various 
channels. Trade and commerce was one of the 
foremost means of contact and intrepid caravan 
leaders went to distant places by land or sea. 
Catastrophic wars, famines or employment 
opportunities drove sections of population from 
one region to another in Search of security or 
means of livelihood. Among many other such 
ways ofi establishing Contact with other regions 
there is yet another. In this case the contact is 
established by religious teachers and itinerant 
monks who travel from one region to the 
other to propagate new religious ideas, and also 
visit other religious centres where they could 
meet luminaries of the times and exchange views. 
In ancient India, religious centres were also 
centres of ftearnifig and therefore, these places 
attracted scholars from all over the country and 
also from overseas. In this category, we have 
the accounts of Chinese travellers like Fa Hien 
(early fifth century A.D.) and Heuan Tsang 
(seventh century A.D.) who came all the way 
from China to India by undertaking hazardous 
journey through deserts, mountains and jungles 
and after visiting different places in India 


M. N. Deshpande 


returned to thqir native land with mementoes in 
the form of manuscripts, icons or relics. [In this 
paper it is proposed to examine contacts between 
Kalinga and Aparinta on the basis of Striking 
similarities which have been observed in icons 
found at two Buddhist monastic centres, namely. 
Ratnagiri (Orissa) and Pranalaka (Aparanta) 
situated in coastal district of Maharashtra. 


In recent years, a new Buddhist monastic cave 
centre has come to light, at a place called Panhale 
Kaji, ancient Pranalaka mentioned in Silahara 
inscriptions’. It is situated in Dapoli taluka of 
Ratnagiri district, now renamed as Sindhudurga. 
This cave group is similar to other groups in the 
Konkan arca like Kanheri, Kondivte (both near 
Bombay), Pale, Kol and Kuda (near Mahad) in 
Rayagad district (erstwhile Kolaba district). Prana- 
laka is situated in the mountain fastnesses of the 
Sahyadri, near the port-town of Dabhol, on the 
bank of a mountain stream called Wagjai and near 
its confluence with another stream called Dhakti. 
At this place there are in all 29 caves ranging in 
date from the third century A. D. to the fourteenth 
century A.D. Initially, the monastic centre was 
established by followers of Hinayana like other cave 
centres in this area such as Khed and Chiplun 
(both in Sindhudurg district). While these Hinayiana 
monastic centres were abandoned with the gradual 
decline of the faith in about the 4th and 5th 
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century A. D. Pranalaka continued to prosper, 
in its splendid isolation, as a centre of Tantric 
Vajrayina Buddhism during the ninth and tenth 
ciutury A.D. Later the place became a stronghold 
of Saiva, Ginapatya and Nitha SampradaAya. 
The adherents of the last mentioned faith came 
on the Scene as religious reformers to purify the 
path of sadhana, vitiated by the esoteric tantric 
rites of the Vajrayina priests who allowed the 
usc of panca makaras as a part of religious 
ritual. There were some other strongholds of 
Tantric Vajrayana faith in Maharashtra such as 
Eltora. Kanheri, and Kondivte but Panhale 
developed as a very distinctive centre with 
Aksobhya as the chief god whose worship was 
prevalent at this centre, in many cave Shrines. 
exclusively housing Aksobhya image aS a cult 
object. One image of Sidhaikavira, a deity of 
the Aksobhya family (Kula), has also been found 
here in cave 10. What is, however, very significant, 
for our purpose. is the image of Mahacandarosana 
also called Candarosana, Acala or Ekallavira at 
Pranalaka (vide fig. 1). This god belongs to the family 
of Aksobbya and is considered very ferocious. 
T" tantra of this deity forbids its worship in the 
op:n and the icon iS required to be kept away from 
public gaze, only the initiated having access to it as 
per directions of the teacher. Stone images of this 
deity are extremely rare. So far only two images 
of this deity have come to light, one at Ratnagiri in 
Orissa and the other at Pranalaka. The Ratnagiri 
image was found by Dr. (Mrs.) Mitra during the 
course of her very interesting excavations of the 
Ratnagiri monastery’. It is carved on the drum of 
a stiipa (vide fig. 2). Painted thangkas® depicting 
Mahacandarosann of circa sixteenth and s2vcentecnth 
century A. D. are found in Nepal and Tibet but they 
usually depict the male god in erotic union 

‘d.-yum) with his Sakti. The stone image found 
“t Pranalaka depicts the deity singly and was a 
cult object placed in a niche in a cave. Both 
the images correspond to the iconographic traits 


mentioned in Candarogana tantra. His description 
appearing in Sadhanamala is as follows : 


Avaninikhita januh savyahastaikakha (gat 
taditarakaramus{au tarjanisakta-pasah 
nividaghana$sarirah candarukcandacaksuh 
Samayatu bhavavighnam vighnahantacaloyam 


‘ Let Acala, who is th dsstroyer of all 
obstacles, of who has placed his knce on the 
ground and holds sword in his right hand, a 


noose attached to the forefinger of his other (left) 
hand and whose body is compact and well set, 
and possessing fierce countenance and eyes dispel! 
all obstacles.’ 


Both the idols are identical and stylistically 
belong to circa tenth century A. D., the Panhale 
one being in the characteristic of later Calukyan 
style. The find of this single icon helps in 
establishing religio-cultural contact between 
teachers from the tantric Vajrayana monastic 
establishments of Orissa and Aparianta. It, is 
not unlikely that the great tantric teacher, 
Mahasiddha Saraha who preached the tantric 
Vajrayana doctrine may have hailed from 
Kalinga and travelling Southwards wisited 
Vajrayana centres in Maharashtra. Among Tantric 
icons found at Amaravati there i$ one of Akso- 
bhya and it appears that the cult of Aksobhya 
became popular in Andhra Pradesh, Karnatak and 
Maharashtra during the ninth and the tenth 
century A. D. 


Inscriptional evidence of contact with eastern 
India during this period is available at Kanheri®. 
It will thus be seen that teachers from Gauda 
and Kalinga region visited religious establishments 
in western India and influenced the religio-cultural 
pattern of life. This cultural intercourse was of 
the nature of two way traffic enriching the life 
pattern of both the regions. 
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NOTES : 


1. 


V. V. Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Silaharas of 
Konkan, Cropus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. V1. 
“The Panhale plates of Vikramaditya”. No. 23 
and Chiplun stone inscription of Mallikar- 
juna mention Pranalaka as the headquarters 
of Pranalaka Visaya. 


2. Debala Mitra, Memoirs of the Archaeological 


Survey of India, No. 80—Ratnagiri ( 1958-61 ), 
Vol. I, pp. 125-126 and plate LXXIII A, 
New Delhi, 1981. 


3. Pratapaditya Pal, Nepal wltere the gods are 


catalogue of exhibition held by the 
plates 33 and 34. 


young, 
Asia Society, 


5. 


Binoytosh Bhattacharya, ed, Sadhana Mala, 
Part I (Gaekwad Oriental Series). No. 26. 


K. Krishnamurthy. ‘‘Some Tantric icons from 
Amaravati Museum,” Journal of the Andhra 
Pradesh Archives, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 11-22, 
Hyderabad. In this article in pl. 1, III (a), [V 
(Central image) there are representations of 
Aksobhbya and not of Buddha. Both the images 
show Vajra placed horizontally near the feet 
above the Vishva padma (lotus) seat. 


V. V. Mirashi, Zbid, p. 3-6. Kanheri cave 
inscriptions of Kapardin If mention a teacher 
from Gauda, a devout worshipper, as making 
donations to the Vihara at Kanheri. 
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MARRIAGE PAINTINGS IN SOUTH 
AND CENTRAL ORISSA 


We have all ssen pictures painted around the 
door of the bride’s house at the time of a wedding 
to greet the groom’s party. These may seem only 
too familiar, but in fact they repay systematic study. 
First, they illuminate the development of the 
citrakara tradition and the way painter and patron 
interact. Second, these pictures document some of 
the attitudes surrounding the institution of 
marriage. And finally, some are quite lovely and 
show the best of the rough, vigorous side of the 
citrakara’s aesthetic. 


To b:gin with the historical issue, initial 
observations might suggest that the wedding 
paintings of Orissa fall into two distinct types, 
indicating a distinction between the southern 
(Ganjam and Koraput) and the central (Puri and 
Cuttack) groups of citrakaras. Today there are indeed 
differences in style as well as iconography between 
these two areas. 


On the one hand, figures 3 and 4 illustrate 
typical cxamples from Puri proper. The door is 
flanked by two jars (piirna kumbha), connoting 
abundance and corresponding to an actual jar 
present in the wedding ceremony. Generally fish 
accompany the jar, a pair of fertility symbols 
that goes back at least to the first century B.C. 
in the Jaina carvings of Mathura. The coconut that 
is almost always depicted on top of the vase 
is, however, more peculiar to Orissa. Often banana 
trees are painted on either side of the door (fig. 3), 
like the actual plants which may be placed by 
gateway in villages. Female attendants sometimes 
blowing conch and trumpet commonly appear on 
either jamb (fig. 4). The center of the lintel is 


4 


Joanna Williams 


usually occupied by Laksmi or Jagannatha. 
Occasionally a Separate panel of Navagutfijara and 
Arjuna flanks the door, as in figure 4. In addition 
to all these broadly auspicious images, the word 
svagatam may explicitly welcome the groom's 
party. 


On the other hand, (fig. 5) illustrates the 
southern Orissan type of wedding picture. The 
door, not visible in the photograph, has been left 
entirely plain, and decoration takes the form of a 
narrow frieze. In the center are vase, fish, and 
banana trees, elements seen already in Puri although 
deployed differently there. To the sides are new 
scenes. On the left a wedding fakes place on a 
platform flanked by a male conch-blower and an 
ascetic. A brahmana pours ghee on the fire, and 
the bride sits on her father’s lap. The fact that 
the groom is green and holds a bow identifies him 
as Rama. Yet the local artists, when asked about 
this feature standard in the south, fnvariably answered 
first that it was simply “the groom”. Only under 
continued questioning did they explain that people 
“want him to be green” and finally tat he resembles 
Rama. Some ambiguity about whether this is a 
contemporary or a mythical scene is indicated by 
the fact that the couple Shown in a palanqduin or 
sudri on the right are both golden-skinned. 


Figure 6 illustrates the same general pattern, 
with the addition in the center of the two crowns of 
the bridal couple. These crowns appear commonly 
in the South, for example in three paintings 
from Parlakhemundi ( fig.7). As Puri forms a 
“type site” for the north, so does Parlakhemundi, 
with its active citrakara community, for the south. 
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The examples from Parlakhemundi illustrated here, 
however, are painted on paper rather than on the 
wall, a procedure discussed below. 


The differences in subject-matter between the 
two areas are obvious. Likewise the very format of 
the paintings on the wall is distinct : the decor 
begins with the door frame in central Orissa and 
with separate horizontal friezes in the south. The 
figure type also seems to differ between the consis- 
tently stylized, round faces of Puri and the more 
angular southern ones. On the whole the northern 
painters use broad areas of colour and firm lines to 
create a certain amount of volume, allbeit without 
three-dimensional space surrounding the figures. 
Thus the occasional use of shading does not seem 
out of place. The southern paintings with their sketchy 
lines have a more calligraphic effect. These stylistic 
matters, more convincingly than minor differences of 
costume, might suggest two distinct traditions. It is 
tempting to correlate these with the iconography of 
Ganjagm, perhaps ultimately with a Rama cult in the 
south and with stylistic influence from Andhra. 


Yet if we look further, this simplistic view chan- 
ges. For one thing, at Some places in the south the 
single frieze format is elaborated, and many pictures 
may surround a door. An example from the Oriya 
community in Tekkali ( Andhra ) is the result of 
successive weddings of several daughters in one family 
(fig. 8).* The effect is to fill the wall, showing that 
the islolated panels of figures 5 and 6 are not the 
rule. 


More important, in the north it seems that Puri 
town preserves in fact largely simplified and standar- 
dized versions of the local painting tradition. Parti- 
cularly around the painter communities of Chandan- 
pur, one finds more elaborate wedding pictures. 
Thusin Danda Sahi, virtually all the elements of 
both northern and southern types co-exist. The 
painting in figure 9 was made about 25 years ago by 
Panu Maharana assisted by his son Narasingha. 
Panu was one of the leading citrakaras of the 
area at the time that pafa citra production was 
revived in the 1950's. This decorative ensemble 
includes male guardians ( soldiers ), Jagannétha, 
Lakgmi above the door ( out of photo to the right) 
and Navagufjara. Purna-kumbhas and fish flanked 
the door originally, although that area is now dama- 
ged. These and female conch-blowers occur in other 


examples at Danda Sahi. Here we have a number 
of elements common in the Puri tradition. On the 
other hand, this same example includes a frieze above 
the door with Rama’s coronation, which in format 
and subject is more suggestive of the south. The 
painting in figure 10 was executed after the previous 
one by Panu’s son, Narasingha, and is part of an 
ensemble that includes the traditional doorway deco- 
ration, not visible in this photo. Here we again sec 
Rama's coronation at the top, along with Kadfici- 
Kaveri, and below several rows of figures from a 
wedding procession reminiscent of the “‘southern” 
friezes. In short, it appears that Danda Sahi preser- 
ves the original tradition from which both Puri and 
southern paintings evolved. 


Although Puri is only ten kilometres from the 
villages around Chandanpur, painting therc has 
followed a somcwhat Separate course in recent years. 
Puriis of course the home of Lord Jagannatha, 
and conservative forces there encourage an emphasis 
upon Jagannatha images. Today two members 
of the citrakara community are hakims, assuming 
by hereditary right the sevaka function of creating 
replacement paintings (anasara-patis) for the main 
shrine when the principal sculptures are retired 
between Snana Jatra and Ratha Jatra’. At the 
same timc, many citrakéras in Puri are predo- 
minantly engaged in making papier mache animals, 
shop signs, modem portraits, and various kinds of 
work other than traditional painting. 


The twin villages of Danda Sahi and 
Raghurajpur near Chandanpur have long been intcer- 
related by marriages and have followed a similar 
development in recent years. Nonctheless even here 
there are certain differences. Raghurajpur had 
more citrakaras, to begin with, and has more 
artists recognized by the National Master Crafts- 
man award. Here the painting of wedding pictures 
is largely performed by Kunja Bihari Maharana, 
who himself describes his work as mofd (thick) as 
opposed to saru (delicate), the latter being morc 
appropriate to the smaller pa3f{a-citras. He is quite 
prolific and has fallen into a pattern of large-headed 
musicians and simple foliage sketched witha bold 
hand (fig. 11). 


Danda Sahi, although closer to the main 
road, seems to have slightly less outside contact. 
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The village co-opsratiVve society is a foroc that 
levels compstition and differences among Various 
painters. It was possible for Panu Maharana, a 
recognized leader in the 1950s, to execute many 
wedding pictures Such as that in figure 9. Likewise 
the villages of Virapratapapura, 
Viranarasinghpur. nnd Viraramachandrapur 
(Paftteli) preserve rich wall paintings done by 
artists from Danda Sahi. Today the village of 
Bhagawanpur adjoining Chandanpur continues 
to patronize these painters and exhibits an 
unusually large number of wedding pictures and 
these of quite varied subjects (including frequently 
Rama's coronation). Neither pressure to execute 
many paintings in a hurry nor contact with the 
outside world has led the Danda Sahi wedding 
paintings to the simple and standardized forms 
that we have Seen elsewhere. Thus this is precisely 
where one might expect to find a pocket of 
tradition thet lies behind the apparently different 
forms of both Puri and the south. 


Satana 


The process of this evolution can be examined 
first in terms of the painters themselves. Here is 
what a sample of citrakaras in the south say about 
their family origins : 


Tekkali : Visvanath Mahapatra ( an Oriya speaker 
in Andhra ) says that his father, Radhakrisna 
came c. 60 years ago from Berhampur, bas 
relatives in Mandasa, Parlakhemundi, Jeypore, 
and distantly Puri; mentions that the last 
queen of Tekkali came from Ranpur and 
encouraged traditions of that area. 

( Only 1 citrakara family in town ) 


Mandasa ¢ Aparao Mahapatra (an Oriya Speaker 
despite his first name ) says that his family has 
been here a long time; has relatives in Parla- 
khemundi. Khallikot, Dharakot, and Berhampur. 
( A second Oriya citrakara, Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, a relative of Visvanath Mahapatra 
of Tekkali, was not available because of a death 
in the family. Seetarama Raju, a Telegu-speaking 
artist, does papier mache heads but no pata- 
citras or wedding pictures. ) 


Parlakhemundi : Syam Sundar Mahapatra says 
that his family came here over 100 years ago but 
does not know exact source; has relatives in 


Odagaon, Dasapnatla, Itamati, Mathura, Belagu- 
ntha, and Raghurajpur. 


Prakash Chandra Mahapatra says that his 
family came from Puri 7 generations ago; has 
relations in Jeypore, Berhampur. 

(8-9 citrakgra families in town) 


Jeypore : Gopinath Mahapatra says that he himself 
came from Parlakhemundi c. 60 years ago. 
Simadri Mahapatra savs that he also came 
from Parlakhemundi 60 years ago, brought by 
Maharaja. 


Chikiti : Apanna Mahapatru says that his family 
came from Ranpur c. 200 years ago, brought 
by Maharaja of Chikiti for the Jagannatha 
Temple there: has relatives in the Ranpur area, 
Puri and Raghurajpur. 


(Originally 2 citrakara families, both from 
Ranpur, now split into § households) 


Clearly from these various accounts there has 
been a general movement towards the west and the 
south (and in no case from further South in Andhra) 
In those cases where Ganjam (Berhampur) or 
western Puri district (Ranpur) is mentioned as a 
Source, it is possible that the ultimate source behind 
that is one of the villages of the Puri area. Such 
a migration is known to have taken place first in 
western Puri district, to Athagadh, Ranpur, Naya- 
gadh, and Itamati‘. There the initial impetus 
was the Maharaja’s desire to emulate Puri in the 
Jagannatha cult, requiring Citrakara Sevakas, as 
was also the case in Chikiti and Jeypore. Moreover 
the relationship with the north took the form not 
only of an initial migration but also of continuing 
marriage ties, which in turn entail travel for various 
family visits. The impact of such connections 
may be particularly great in cases where the woman 
is herself articulate and works as a painter, which 
is true in a surprisingly large number of citrakara 
families. 


In the south, unlike the Puri areas, there does 
not seem to have been an additional incentive for 
citrakaras to move outward because of an excess 
number in the community, who required work. 
In fact there may be a shortage of painters around 
Parlakhemundi. Those at work today can barely 
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keep up with the demand locally for ganjapa cards. 
For wedding paintings, they have devised the 
ingenious solution of paper strips sent to villages 
that the citrakara need not visit (fig. 7). In a 
painting of the same type but for the sacred 
thread ceremony, almost indistinguishable from 
a marriage picture; it is interesting that the boy 
receiving his upanayana appears in the guise of 
Rama. Obviously Such prefabrication leads to a 
standardization of imagery, for the patron 
chooses to buy the finished work rather than 
commissioning it beforehand. Furthermore one 
wonders whether the format of wall paintings in 
this areas may not reflect the use of such strips of 
paper. It is possible that the previous use of 
many registers (as in the early nineteenth century 
paintings at Buguda) has been reduced to a single, 
isolated frieze as both artists and patrons became 
accustomed to seeing Such strips of paper. 


Obviously along with the artists the patrons 
play a part on the production of paintings. In the 
bilingual areas of southern Ganjam and northern 
Andhra, the situation is peculiarly complex. In 
Tekkali, Mandasa, and Parlakhemundi. a major 
product of the Oriya citrakaras is paintings on 
coarse, unprimed cloth which is never entirely 
covered with paint (unlike the pafa citra), sold 
spzcifically to members of the Telegu community 
(fig. 12). The citrakaras are generally a bit vague 
about how and when these are used in puja, 
although they may have many on hand for 
sale. They report, on the other hand, that 
wedding pictures on walls of the kind so-far 
discussed may be donz cither for Telegu or 
for Oriya families. At any rate, if we compare 
a mural wedding picture done for an Oriya 
family (fig. 5) with a coarse-cloth painting of 
Krsna (fig. 12), both by Aparao Mahapatra of 
Mandasa, we see a continuum of style, as one 
might expect in the work of one artist for 
different kinds of patrons. The central frontal 
image of Krsna might seem foreign to the 
Orissan painting tradition, where profile heads 
are the rule. Yet Gopinatha images Ccompostd 
in this way are common in Orissan Sculpture, 
and frontal faces also occur in various contexts 
in Orissan painting. Thus to infer Andhra 
influence upon the style of these cloth paintings 


would be to 
Telegu patron. 


overstate the 


impact of the 


What then of the content, particularly the 
preference for Rama, in the wedding pictures 
of the south ? We have seen that in Danda 
Sahi Rama’s Coronation was a standard part 
of marriage decorations. In Puri, this subject was 
used at least once for an upanayana ceremony. 
Both the owner of the house and the painter 
said that it was the owner’s decision to include 
this subject. This suggests a pattern of influence 
by the patron. Certainly Ramayana subjects are 
within the repertoire of the artists and 
are generally auspicious. Thus there are on the 
one side permissive forces within the Orissan 
tradition for the use of this subject. On the 
other side, there is indeed a genaral association 
of the cult of Rama with south India. It may 
be that southern influence takes the form of 
religious impact upon the Oriya communities 
of Ganjam and Andhra, who in turn as patrons 
may express preferences for such a subject but 
who are not likely to introduce a subject totally 
foreign to the painters’ own tradition. 


Patrons may also require modernity in 
paintings. This is visible in a town like Berhampur 
in details of subject-matter. The wedding musicians 
there are commonly shown ip bell-bottom trousers. 
An amusing example includes the clasped hands 
of bride and groom with wristwatches prominently 
displayed (fig. 13). This is in keeping with the 
growing consumerism of such a town. In 
Bhubaneswar we have an example of modernity 
in style (fig. 14). Here traditional subjects are 
painted with simple three-dimensionality in a 
manner that distantly suggests Mexican murals of 
the 1930's. 


Thus in conclusion, in historical terms one can 
see a continuum across central and southern Orissa, 
with the environs of Puri as an artistic center. 
Danda Sahi may preserve the oldest type of 
wedding pictures. Puri town has on the whole 
moved to simplify this type and to emphasize 
Jagannatha. Parlakhemundi has moved to simplify 
the same type in a different way and to emphasize 
Rima. This evolution of course took place, not 
abstractly but as part of the human interaction 
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between artist and patron. Both people are 
necessary parties in the production of pictures. 
Neither can impose a solution unacceptable to 
the other and the precise result may be determined 
by the concern and strongmindedness of the 
individuals involved. At any rate, there is no 
substantial basis for asserting outside artistic 
influence, particularly in view of the absence of 
any alternative tradition of wedding pictures among 
the Telegu communities of the south. 


The social significance of theSe paintings, not 
themselves ritualistic but certainly part of the content 
of the marriage ceremony, has been mentioned in 
passing.They depict over-ridingly the auspiciousness 
of the wedding. Possibly the vase and fish allude to 
fertility as well, although their inclusion in other 
contexts, such as sacred-thread ceremony paintings, 
would seem less appropriate in that case. The 
bride’s departure and her enclosed chair (suari) 
may appear along with musicians and female 
attendants. In the South the actual marriage is 
depicted in some detail, following Orissan customs. 
Thus the presence of the bride on her father’s lap 
is described in medieval literature!. The groom is 
identified with Rama in the south, aS in Oriya 
literature which compares various marriages with 
that of Rama and Sita. In northern areas, Rama and 
other divinities may appear independently. 


It is noteworthy that there is no visual reference 
to the kandana or songs of lament by the bride. 
Possibly the auspiciousness of the paintings is a 
necessary counter-weight to the such ritualized 
grieving. Pictures and Songs are paired, as are 
hope and sadness in the heart of the bride. It is 
also worth considering that such pictures remain a 
more necessary part of the wedding in Orissa 
than in surrounding areas, a Survival not simply 
explained by conservatism’. The paintings have a 
structural roJe in the marriage itself and are one 
of many ways in which the citrakara functions 
actively in society. 


In aesthetic terms, wedding pictures are easily 
disparaged as crude, along with other domestic 
wall paintings done for upanayana ceremonies, doe, 
Rekha Paficami, for Mangala Puja, etc. A less 
decorative term used by the practicioners them- 
selves is mofd, as opposed to saru. The distinc- 
tion is not entirely one of medium and scale, for 


the old wall paintings .of Buguda are still sarv. 
The peculiar esteme given fine work today may be 
partly a function of the recently expanded market 
for pata-citras, not only as souvenirs but also as 
part of interior decoration. Jagannath Maha- 
patra, the doyen of painters in Raghurajpur, 
describes Halina Zealey, the foreigner who was 
a major force in the revival of painting, as having 
specifically encouraged fine and regular work, 
requiring straight lines in the borders and praising 
detail. Thus she may have somewhat influenced 
the painters’ own Standards. Today the relatively 
high prices paid for items of delicate workman- 
ship and the smaller fees for wedding pictures 
understandably discourage the acknowledged 
master painters from executing the latter. Yet 25 
years ago, a leader such as Panu Maharana did 
wedding pictures himself (fig. 9). And even today 
Jagannath Mahapatra can do such mofj@ work 
with the speed appropriate to the genre. Verve, 
assurance, balance, and an absence of gross distor- 
tion characterize good moja work in thé eyes of 
the artists. These qualities may appear with 
different idiosyncratic details in Parlakhemundi as 
well as in Danda Sahi and Raghurajpur. 


What, finally, is the future of wedding paintings? 
Certainly as long as marriage remains as an 
institution there is likely to be a desire to evoke 
the best for the young couple. Such decoration 
remains common throughout Orissan towns where 
there are artists to paint. Increased prosperity 
and the availability of consumer goods may be 
reflected in the dowery and in the paintings 
themselves (fig. 13). Modernity affect the style of 
some (fig. 14). But a third alternative might be 
to commission the best of traditional paintings, 
encouraging quality as well as variety by means 
of money and interest. The result for the patron 
may be a work that is neither superficially 
modern nor frozen and dessicated. It is something 
that will last far longer than a display of lights 
and marigolds. And the result for the citrakara 
would be to encourage the spontaneous Side of 
his tradition with a sense of paramparda that need 
not be static. Perhaps such enlightened patronage 
could support one part of Orissa’s rich artistic 
heritage even better than the necessary impersonal 
schemes of the government. 
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NOTES : 


i. 


Others of this type are illustrated in E. Fischer, 
S. K. Mabapatra, and D. Pathy, Orissa : Kiumst 
and Kultur, Zurich, 1980, pls. 609-611, 614, 
615, 618 (including some upanayana paintings). 


. Fischer et al, op. cit., pl. 617 shows a yet 


clearer example of this type, although the 
work of a less fully trained painter. 


3. J. P. Das, Puri Paintings, New Delhi, 1981, 


32-39. 


. Das, op. cit., 49-51. 


. Fischer et. al., op. cit., pl. 613 illustrates a 


painting of this same type by Prakash Chandra 
Mahapatra of Parlakhemundi. 


. For example, frontal faces occur in the Buguda 


wall paintings, Fischer et al., op. cit., pl. 579. 
The anasara-patis, illustrate an established 
frontal image type. 


. Dr. K. C. Sahu, Literature and Social Life in 


Medieval Orissa, Bhubaneswar, 1981, Ch. 8, 
“Marriage Customs in Medieval Orissa,” 
p. 84. 


. Sahu, op. cit., 86. 


. Another area with rich and interesting wedding 


paintings that continue to be made today is 
Tonkh in Rajasthan. These deserve to be 
systematically compared with those of Orissa. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONAL POETS OF 
THE LATER EASTERN GANGA TIMES 


The purpose of this paper is to bring to the 
notice of scholars, a few Later Eastern Ganga 
inscriptions wherein the names of the poet-authors of 
these inscriptions are mentioned, and also bring out 
briefly the literary merit, if any, in the verses 
composed by these inscriptional poets. A few of 
these Later Eastern Ganga inscriptional poets, such 
as poct Udayana of the Bhubaneswar inscription 
of Svapnesvara, a brother-in-law of Rajaraja III, 
poet Nappana of the Nagari Plates of Aniyaiika 
Bhima 111, dated S. 1151 and 1152 (A. D. 1230 and 
1231), and poet Umaipati of the Bhubaneswar 
Inscription of Candrika Devi, a daughter of 
Aniyaiika Bhima III, dated $. 1200 or A.D 12781, 
are known to scholars, because these inscriptions, 
in the Sanskrit language have been published, well 
edited, either in the Devanagari script, or in Roman 
transliteration. But the names of a few other of 
these inscriptional poets, mentioned in a few of the 
Later Eastern Ganga inscriptions coming from the 
northern districts of costal Andhra Pradesh 
(Visakhapatnan and Srikakulam districts) is a sealed 
book to scholars without a knowledge of Telugu 
script, because these inscriptions, Some in Sanskrit 
and the rest partly in Sanskrit and partly in Telugu 
are published in Telugu script; no transliteration of 
at least the Sanskrit portions of these inscriptions iS 
available either in Devanagari or Roman script, for 
the benefit of scholars who do not know the Telugu 
script. Even those scholars with a knowledge of 
Telugu script, in their articles and works on the 
Later Eastern Gangas have not cared to notice the 
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names on these inscriptional poets. One or two 
at least of these posts, like Umapati, are truly 
brilliant and famous as they had wielded their pen 
and sword with equal dexterity, and were dignitaries 
in the government of the day; but here also, any 
independent work that any of these poets might 
have written has not come to light. Even in the 
case of the rest of these inscriptional poets, not 
well-known, in their brief inscriptional compositions, 
onc can notice flashes of genius and poetry of a high 
and classical order; but of these poets also, inscri- 
ptions reveal the names of very few. There are 
hundreds of inscriptions where we find poetry of a 
very high order but where the able and talented 
authors of these beautiful verses of great literary 
merit have remained anonymous. For example an 
anonymous inscriptionol poet has put the noble 
qualities of Narasimha If, in the following profound 
verse, in the Sardulavikridita metre : 


VIragrt Narasihyadevanrpattr =bhipalacidamanis = 
tasmadavirabhiud=cirab (h) iguna sad=ratnaugha 
ratmakaraj/yasmin =vihvalata jalalirapi no no 
dustasatvotkaro gambhiryanttu tatodhikam 
Jaladhijapyaste mandhandat. (sic)? 


When one reads such verses, one feels it a 
desideratum that anthological volumes, region-wise 
or dynasty-wise, of this inscriptional poetry are 
published. 

Coming to the subject of the present paper, 
we notice the following poets from the Later Eastern 


Hn 
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Ganga inscriptions, which as explained above are in 
Telugu script. 


(1) Citsukharya : An inscription from Simha- 
calam. in Sanskrta, dated S. 1184 or A. D. 1262, of 
the time of Narasimha 1, mentions, in gadya or 
prose at the end of the inscription that its author was 
one Citsukbarya (Citsukharya krteyam prasastif)®. 
It is completely silent regarding any biographical 
details of Citsukharya. The inscription begins with a 
fine benedictory verse, invoking Lord Narasimha 
for His blessings in the metre Vasantatilaka and 
runs thus ¢# 


Yasmai svavam sprhavate khalu vacyamana 
kalygna jann (ma) vasatily kamalapi nityam] 
Jvotistadastu bhavatam vibhavaya bhiivapy srt 
simha-sailanilyam Harisabda vacyam. (sic) 


Then in a Sardula it describes king 
Narasimha, and his minister Ganesvara Camunatha, 
son of Somesvaranayaka of Vaisvanaranvaya, the 
donor. The inscription concludes with a verse in the 
Sragdhara metre, giving the date, and the nature .of 
the donation. It may be observed here that in & 
majority of the inscriptions, the date is generlly 
given in the Sragdhara metre, probably because, it 
is a lengthy metre of 21 syllables in a quarter and 
gives scope to express all the details in dating, such 
as the Saka year, the cyclic year, the tithi. vara, 
naksatra, eclipses if any etc. in chronograms. 


(2) Perumandi Pandita : An inscription of 
the time of Bhanudeva I, from Simhacalam, dated 
in S. 1190 or A.D. 1268, referring to the donor 
Aktayi Senapati, mentions as its anthor one 
Perumandi Pandita (likhitamidam Perumandi 
Panditena)*. The inscription isin Sanskrta verse and 
Telugu prose. It begins with a benedictory verse 
invoking the blessings of Lord Visnu as 
Varaharupa, in Anusfubh and runs thus : 


Lilavarahariupo yal kalyanamabhivarsatu yam 
prapyadharan1 nityamalingana sukham dadhau. 


It gives the date, the name of the donor 
Aktayi Senapati and his donation, a garden to the 
god, in a Sragdhara. Then follows the Telugu 
portion of the inscription wherein it is said that 
Aktayi, commissioned by Narasimha I, had 
completed the work of building the tower of the 
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sanctum sanctorum, the main porch, the dance hall 
and perambulatory of the temple in S$. 1190, in 
the reign of Bhianudeva I. We miss this important 
information in the Sanskrta portion. It is possible 
that the Telugu portion of the inscription Was also 
written by Pandita Perumandi. This Perumandi 
Pandita is the author, also, of another private 
donative record from Simhacalam, dated S. 1192 or 
A. D. 1270°. Here also, at the end of the Telugu 
portion, in Sanskrta prose, it is mentioned that the 
inscription was composed by Pandita Perumandi 
(Viraciteyam paddhatih pandita Perumdandina). The 
inscription begins with a single Sanskrit verse in the 
Sragdhara metre, giving the date, the donors who 
were two brothers of Harita gotra and the donation 
consisting of fifty cows and two lamp stands. The 
verse, containing these factual details, has no 
special literary merit. 


(3) Umapati : Poet Umapati is known to 
scholars, as has already been mentioned above 
from Bhubaneswar inscription of Candrikadevi 
dated S. 1200 or A. D. 1278°%. An inscription in 
Sanskrta poetry of a high order, dated S. 1193 (2), 
praising the valour of Bhinudeva I, from the 
Amaresvara temple, Boni, Bhimuni Patnam taluk, 
Visakbapatnam district, mentions as-its donor one 
Senapati Umaipati, who was a devotee of Siva, 
and made provision for a perpetual lamp and 
also caused a well to be dug, at the Amaresyvara 
temple’. The author of this Sanskrta inscription is 
not mentioned. But on the basis of a verse which 
occurs, both in the Bhubaneswar inscription and 
in this Amaresvara inscription, it is reasonably 
assumed that the authors of both these inscriptions 
is one and the same person, i. e€., Umapati, and 
that poet Umapati of the Bbubaneswar insciprtion 
is the same aS Seniapati Umapari mentioned in 
the Amaresvara inscription at Boni. This verse, 
in the Sardula metre, occuring in both these 
inscriptions describes the valour of Bhanudeya I 
and the prowess of his army, It runs, thus with 
negligible variations. 


Verse 3. of the Amaresvara temple inscription is 
as follows : 


Segonimamanina maui vilasanmdanikyamalami- 
saddyattejalh kanikabhireva vidhuro majjatphani- 
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gramanih patalambhasikimccaya......... jhomkari 
nasavilairudd(h)iito gagane ravisciramasa buddina 
parnayate.” (sic) 


4 of the 
follows : 


Verse. Bhubaneswar inscription is as 


Ssahasravilasan manikya 
kasikabhiresaviddhuro’ 


Sesah sviyasirah 
mdalacchalat yattéjah 
majjatphanigramani patalambhasi kincayat 
karighatabhamkari ndasanilai ruddhatagagane 
ravigciramasar budina parnayate®. 


The Amaresvara temple inscription begins 
with a verse in the Drutavilambita metre giving the 
date. Then follow two Sardilas praising Bhanudeva, 
his father Narasimha, and the prowess of 
Bhanudeva’s elephant corps, the trumpet sounds of 
which make the sun in the sky shake like a leaf. 


This verse in high rhetoric is given above. Then 
follow verses in the Rathoddhata, Prthvi, and 
Mandakrant@ describing Umapati, and the 


excellence of his donation consisting a golden jewel, 
a perpetual lamp, a garden, and a well with 
excellent water 


(4) Nrsimha Sudhi An inscription from 
Simhacalam dated $. 1200 (A. D. 1278), the 18th 
anka year of Bhanudeva 1, in Sanskrta and Telugu, 
mentions, one Nrsi;mha Sudhi as the author of 
that inscription. (ega Nrsimha Studhiyo racita 
prasastih)3*°. The Sanskgta portion, in Verse, says 
that one Vijayavanindra was then ruling the 
Kalinga visaya. The Telugu portion, translating this 
says that Vijayadeva was the Kalinga Pariksa, 
and that the inscription was issued during his 
governorship (majjiranamuna)33. The inscription is 
actually a private donative record, mentionng the 
gift of 47 cows and a bronze lamp-stand by one 
Allala Nayaka, son of Dravida Perumaji of 
Vigvamitra gotra. The inscriptional poet has 
managed to put all this drab information, in four 
Sanskyta verses, composed in the Vasantatilaka, 
Mandakranta and Anusfjubh metres, respectively. 


(5) Annu Pandita : Annu Pandgita is the 
author of a very elaborate inscription, in 15 verses, 
from Simhacalam. This inscription is dated S. 1213, 
the 15th anka year of Narasimha II. It gives 
elaborate details of the donations made and 


services instituted by one Narayana Sendpati, 
appointed in that very year (S. 1213) as Kalinga 
Pariksa or Governor of the Kalinga province. 
Narayana Sengpati claims that his father Gopala 
Senapati, a Brahmana of Bharadvaja gotra, a man 
of great intellect and an adept in arts, efficie- 
ntly bore the burden of the entire realm of Vira 
Sri Narasimhadevanrpati, {/. e., Narasimha 11. This 
inscription is also important to know of some 
aspects of the importance of the temple, in 
medieval times, as a porch of higher education 
where facilities existed for instruction of pupils 


in Several branches of learning including fine 
arts. The inscription says that Narayana 
Senapatt made provision in the temple at 


Simhacalam for instruction in theKandava and the 
Taittiriya branches of the Yajurveda by two 
professors, and also for instruction in Purana, 
Kavya, Nataka, Cchanda, Vyakarana and Abhidhqna. 
He also instituted services for dance and music. 
Further, he made provision for the maintenance of 
four scholars who were to teach in the School 
of Philosophy and Grammar attached to the 
temple.” All these several and elaborate details, 
the poet Annu Pandita has couched in 15 verses 
marked by verve and ‘style and in the metres 
Sardiila, Mundakrant@ and MAnusjubh, Annu 
Pandita, who could put these factual details of a 
a donation in such forceful verses, only had he 
applied his poetic talents to the writing of a 
kdvya he would have been certainly a great success; 
but we know not of any such work from his pen. 


Here we may quote two verses from the 
inscription : 
Verse 1. Atyuttungayasahpratapavibhava ganggan- 


vayah pura rdjano bahavassubhassaumabh- 
vantesam gunagramanih| Virasrt Nurasimha- 
devanrpatirvidyavilasonnata Sarvajga sthira- 
dhissadavijayate data jayasrl sakhah. 


Verse 6. Srimat punya purana kavyanikaralankaru 
sannafaka cchando vyakaranabhidhananicayu 
vyakhyana hetoh punat/Senanatha Nrsinha- 
dasa vibudha sgayf panditanam 


tefamatra nibandhasatkamapica Srimannp- 


trayam 


simhalaye 
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Verse 7. Atyut krsnayajussruteraharahah svadhyaya 
satrdvayasthityai kandava taittirlya kalasat 
sakhadvavasya kramatlatradhyapake 
viprayorapi  punar'rtyai nibandhatrayam 
Srimat dhanya vadanya manyacarlta 
ssamantacidamanih. 


At the end of the fourteenth verse, Annu 
Pandita says that the verses are written by him 
(Annu Panditavaryena viracita aml Ssasana slokaf) 


Raison d'etre of the Inscriptional poets : 


How are we to account for the existence of 
these inscriptional poets whose name are known 
only from inscriptions, and from no other indepe- 
ndent work of theirs. It is surmised that these 
inscriptional poets stationed themselves in temples, 
either officially or otherwise, just as we find writers 
of deeds, licensed or otherwise, stationed in the 
registration offices of today. Like the present day 
deed-writers offering their services to draft deeds 
for a fee which is either fixed or negotiable, during 
the medieval times, these inscriptional poets, some 
of them brilliaot but for Some reason unable to find 
partronage probably, eked their livelihood by 
offering to put in verse, and in Sanskrta, the official 
and sacred language. for a fee, the main details 
regarding the donor and the donation made by him, 
which were recorded on the stone walls of the 
temple for perpetuity and made the donor feel 


NOTES : 


1. See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 198 ff; Ibid, 
Vol. XXVIII, p. 235 ff; Zbid, Vol. XI, 150 ff. 


2. South Indian Inscriptions{S/1),Vol.V, Srikurmam, 
No. 1188. 


3. Ibid, Vol. VI, No. 693 

4. JZbid, Vol. VI, No. 1142 

3. Jbid, Vol. VI, No. 726 

6. Epigraphia indica, Vol. XIII, p. 150 f. 
7. SI, Vol. X, No. 717 


elated, We should remember here that during the 
medieval times, among its several beneficial functionsS 
the temple also Served as a registry office, on the 
walls of which all kinds of deeds, royal, public or 
private, —sale deeds, agreements, gifts, donations, 
boundary disputes and judgmznts —were recorded. 
This should explain the existence of these inscrip- 
tional poets. Sometimes at the end of the inscribed 
records, the name of the poet-writer of the text of 
the inscription is mentioned; but in the majority of 
cases, it appears to have gone unrecorded. This 
should explain for rhe occurence of the names of a 
few inscriptional poets. in the records of nearly all 
medieval dynasties (in Deccan), and also for the 
existence in Sanskrta verse, at least a part of the 
inscriptions, without a mention of the poet-writers of 
these verses, in at least fifty percent of the donative 
inscriptions. There were royal Sisanadhikarins; 
but they appear to have confined themselves to the 
drafting of the royal copper plate grants, though we 
have a few examples of the lithic records of the kings 
being drafted by their Sasanadhikarins, who were also 
poets of great fame. Srinatha, one of the greatest of 
the Telugu poets, and the author of several outstand- 
ing works such as the Srnigdara Nalsadha and the 
Kastkhanda, was the Vidyadhikart of the Reddi king 
Peda Komat{i Vema; he had drafted alt the grants and 
gift deeds of ihe king, from the earliest Ponnupalli 
grant dated S. 1326 to the latest Rudravaram grant, 
dated S. 1341. 


8. Did. 


9. As given by S.N. Rajguru, in Orisse Historical 
Research Journal, Vol. V, No. 1, P. 78 


10. SI. Vol. VI, No. 719. 

11. For more details regarding this Vijayendra see 
Ramachandra Rao, Administration and Societs 
in Midival Andhra under ihe Later Estern 
Gangas and the Suryavamsa Gajapati 

12. Sif, Vol. VI, No. 904. 

13. JDbid. 
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RECENT EPIGRAPHICAL AND NUMISMATIC 
DISCOVERIES AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 
FOR ANDHRA HISTORY 


It is proposed in this paper to highlight some 
of the recznt discoveries of inscriptions and coins 
in Andhra Pradesh which have been of great help 
to the reconstruction of Andhra history. I have 
taken into consideration the discoveries of the last 
two decades (1960-80), since the facts that are 
revealed by them have not yet received the attention 
of scholars and students. 


It is well known that, among the sources of 
history, epigraphy plays a very important part in 
that it is usually genuine and written at the time 
when a construction was made or a gift was given 
over to a religious institution. Stone inscriptions 
are generally found where they were originally 
erected. In the case of copper plate grants, however, 
some of them could have been discovered in places 
far off from gift villages recorded in them, as they 
were in individual possession. The details supplied 
by stone or copper plate inscriptions are many, 
though their main purpose was religious. 
Inscriptions have revealed the existence of many 
dynasties of Andhra, not known from any other 
source, like the Brhatphalayanas, Salankayanas, 
Vignukundins, Musuniris etc. What little of social 
and cultural information they give, has bzen utilized 
by scholars. 


Andhra numismatics has not been so very 
helpful to the historian. The scope of the evidence 
is itself limited. In Andhra, the coins of the 
Satavahanas and the Roman emperors are the most 
important. The Iksvakus copy the types of the 
Sitavahana coinage. We have coins of the Vigpnuku- 
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ndins and Eastern Calukyas, but more important 
is the identification of the Kakatiya coins. Al! these 
and a catalogue of the Vijayanagara coins haye 
been published by the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad. The coins of Chimuka have indicated 
the establishment of the Satavahana family in Ist 
century B.C. [.K. Sarma’s Coinage of the Satavahana 
Empire lists out coins of the Satavabana period and 
discusses their significance. A. M. Shastri has edited 
the Book Coinage of the Sdatavahanas and Coins 
from Excavations in which there is a discussion on 
the types of coins attributed to different kings of 
the Satavahana family, the significance of coins for 
Satavahana chronology, and the bilingual coins. A 
survey of Andhra coins from A.D. 225 to A.D. 1300 
forms a part of the book, Coins and Currency Systems 
in South India by Brajadulal Chattopadhyava, 
which is a welcome addition to books of south 
Indian numismatics. 


The credit of publishing the coin catalogues 
as well as anumber of archaeological publications 
including epigraphical ones should go to the State 
Department of Archaeology. In the last two 
decades, the publication was speeded up so that many 
unknown inscriptions are brought to light helping 
historical reconstruction. The new publications like 
the Epigraphia AndAirica, on the lines of the 
Epigraphia Carnatica, and the Epigraphia Indica, 
gave a fillip for editing new inscriptions or for 
offering new interpretations to the already known 
inscriptions pertaining to Andhra Pradesh. The 
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series of District Inscriptions of Andhra Pradesh, 
published by the Department are very useful. The 
copper plates in the possession of the Hyderabad 
Museum were edited in two volumes by N. 
Ramesan, besides another volume entitled Studies 
in Medieval Deccan History. T would review the 
work done and point out the problems that still 
await solution. 


The inscriptions of Andhra, like those of 
ancient Jndia, start with the reign of Asoka Maurya. 
It is well.known that ASokan edicts are found at 
Erragudit and Rijjulamandagiri® in the Kurnool 
district. Recently we have the discovery of a 
fragmentary pillar inscription of the same king at 
Amargvati’ in the Sattenapalle taluk of the Guntur 
district. This has indicated that Amarivati was 
a famous town during the ASokan times, and a 
religious centre. Small inscriptions are also noticed 
in the course of excavations and are dated to 2nd 
and lst century B.C. At Guntupalli was discovered 
un inscription in Characters of 2nd or Ist century 
B. C. mentioning the gift of a scribe of Siri Sada 
styled as King and Mahbhamegbvahana and Lord of 
Kalinga and Mahisaka. He is identified with either 
Kharavela“ or a successor of this king’. 


At Nagarjunakonda, famous for the inscript- 
ions of the Iksvakus, who succeeded the Satavahanas, 
an inscription of Vijaya Satakarni was found 
registering a gift on a Vaisakha Paurnami day in the 
6th regnal year of the king’. This happens to be 
the only inscription of this king. It is inferred that 
this king might have lent his name to the town 
Vijayapuri, which became the capital of the Iksvakus 
subsequently. 


Many of the inscriptions of the Iksvakus have 
been brought to light in the course of the excavat- 
ions at Nagarjunakonda during 1954-60 and were 
edited in the pages of the Epigraphia Indica?. This 
is a very good supplement to those already edited by 
Vogel in the earlier numbers of the same Journal.’ 
Besides these, inscriptions of Cantamila I like the 
Reniala inscription® and the Kesanapalli inscript- 
ion!® are brought to light, though details of the rule 
of Cantamila I are obtained even now from the 
inscriptions of Virapurusadatta and Ehuvala 
Cantamila. Though dated in the Sth and 13th years 
of the king, the inscriptions of Cantamula I do not 
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mention the performance of a$svamedha, vajapeya etc. 
which are invariably attributed to him in the 
inscriptions of his successors. They also speak of 
his patronage to Buddhism, while his Brahmanical 
leanings are known from the epithets occurring in 
the inscriptions of his successors. 


The inscriptions found at Nagarjunakonda 
are very useful for the reconstruction of Iksvaku 
chronology. Even though the reigns of the four kings 
viz. Cantamula I, Virapurusadatta, Cantamila II 
and Rudrapurusadatta are known earlicr, the 
periods of their rule are extended by the new 
inscriptions. Now we have to account for at least 
68 years of total rule for these kings* because of the 
availability of inscriptions of the four kings dated in 
13th, 20th, 24th and 11th regnal years respectively. 
This goes against the interpretation of the Puranic 
passage “‘Andhrap Sriparvatiya§=ca dvi paiicasatam 
sama” that they ruled for 52 years. The other 
interpretation that they were rulers for 100 years is 
more acceptable. If we take into consideration 
another passage that the Andhras, who succeeded the 
main Andhra family, were seven in number, it can 
be Stated that the Iksvaku rulers were seven in 
number with a total rule of nearly 100 years. 
However inscriptions reveal only 4 names with a 
minimum rule of 68 years. 


In the context of chronology, the use of the 
cyclic year ‘Vijaya’ and of the Abhira era!? of A.D. 
248 figure prominently. D.C. Sircar!® considered 
that there are.two inscriptions at Nagarjunakunda, 
one belonging to the reign of Virapurusadatta and 
another to that of Cantamula IT, mentioning ‘Vijaya’. 
Since the cyclic year repeats in 60 years, he put an 
interval of 60 years between the two kings and 
equated the years, with A.D. 273 and A.D. 333. 
In between the two dates, he provided for 10 year 
rule of the Abhiras at Nagarjunakonda, equating the 
30th year of Abhira Vasusena of the inscription 
with A.D. 278. 


It may be pointed out that the rule of 
the Iksvakus cannot be extended beyond 
A. D. 300 because the early rule of the Salanka- 
yanas and Pallavas has to be provided before the 
southern campaign of Samudragupta in A. D. 
340-50. Moreover, the cyclic year can be taken 
to be the last date of Virapurugadatta and 
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the first date of his successor, Cantamila II. There 
are So many other controversies in respect of 
the political events, but all these must have 
taken place sometime before A. D. 300. The 
Iksvaku chronology depends to some extent onthe 
date of the end of the Satavahana rule, on which 
also there is disagreement among scholars. The 
inscriptions of the Iksvakus brought to light the 
existence of temples, dedicated to Siva. The inscrip- 
tion of Vasusena points to the worship of Asgta- 
bhujasvamin. 


For the post-Iksvaku and pre-Fastern Calukya 
periods, there arc a number of copper plates 
discovered in the last two decades. Amondg them, 
mention should be made of the Dharikatura grant 
of Yuvamahariaja Acandavarman’ and the 
Penugonda plates of Hastivarman II’ of the Salan- 
kayana family. Though these kings are known to 
us from the other records of the Salankayanas like 
the Pedavegi and Kanukollu Sanskrit plates, they are 
now known to be issuers of the grants. More recently, 
a stone inscription has been discovered at 
Guntupalli!® pertaining to the reign of Nandivarman 
11 which, for the first time, revealed the Buddhist 
leanings of the Salankayanas. 


New discoveries have revealed the existence of 
one Pallava Simhavarman, the brother of Yuva- 
maharaja Visnugopa, known from the Uruvapalli® 
and Nedungaraya grants.!° The ancestors of the 
issuer mentioned in the these records are nearly 
the same as those mentioned in the recently disco- 
vered Vesanta!® and Sakrepatna plates?° of Simha- 
varman. As is well-known, Yuvamaharaja 
Visnugopa dated his two records in the reign of one 
Simhavarman, who is taken to be a brother of 
Visnugopa by Fleet! and the son of Visnugopa 
himself by Hultzsch.*3 Now the former surmise 
of Fleet is confirmed by these two records. But 
the genealogy and chronology of the family are 
sti]l disputed matters. 


It is the Visnukundin period which has received 
the attention of a host of scholars after the 
discovery of the two sets of Tummalagiudem plates 
or Indrapalanagara plates??*in 1965. The date for 
the reign of Vikramendravarman II known from 
the second set viz. Saka. 488=A. D. 566 corres- 
ponding to the eleventh year of the king is the only 


acceptable date for all scholars. His reign period 
ranges between A. D. 555 and 569. All other 
details supplied by these two grants are interpreted 
differently. The discoverer of the two sets, B. N. 
Sastry formulated a long genealogy of the family. 
He placed the kings of the Ist set viz. Indravarman, 
Madhavavarman and Govindavarman at the 
beginning, followed by the kings noted in the 
Ramatirtham, Chikkulla, Ipir plates (2nd set) and 
the Tundi grant. and in succession the kings known 
from the Polamiru and Ipir plates (1st set). 
Except for the addition of the kings of Tummala 
gudem plates (Ist set), this was the theory 
advocated by earlier scholars like K. A. Nilakanta 


Sastri, ** V.S. Ramachandramurti?’ and B. V. 
Krishna Rao. 2° O. Ramachandraiya 3? and 
S Sankaranaraynnan ® generally support the 


view of B. N. Sastri, though they differ in 
respect of chronology. These scholars distinguish 
two Madhavavarmas, saying that one was the 
performer of 11 afvamedhas and 1000 kratus, while 
the other was in addition, a performer of hiranya- 
garbha and a delight to the women of Triva- 
ranagara 


There is another School of thought that, 
irrespective of the slight differences in the description 
of Madhavavarman in the grants, he should have 
been one and the same. This is the view-point 
of D. C. Sircar,£° K. Gopalachari, ° M Rama 
Rao, ® Ajay Mitra Shastri, ® V. V. Mirashi ® and 
V. Sundararama Sastri. Some of these scholars 
are now forced to close the rule of the Visnukund- 
ins by A. D. 569, as Vikramendra If happens to 
be the last ruler of the dynasty. Even here, there 
are differences of opinion among them. Rama 
Rao considered kings of the Tummalagidem ist 
set as members of a collateral family who ruled 
after A. D. 569. These kings are taken to be the 
early members of the family by Ajay Mitra 
Shastri. V. V. Mirashi regards, on the basis 
of palaeographical similarities of the two 
Tummalagidem sets, Indravarman of the |st 
Set as the same as Indravarman, the issuer of the 
Ramatirtham Plates, and places Madhavavarman 
and Govindavarman, Son and grandson of 
Indravarman in the genealogy, in the period after 
A. D. 569. D. C. Sircar and Sundararama 
Sastri consider the Polamiru plates and to some 
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extent the Tummalagidem plates (Ist set) as later 
copies of the origina! grants, So that | latc 
palacography in those charters could be explained. 
Venkataramanayya argued that Govinda- 
varman and Madhavavarman ruled in Trivaranagara 
for sometime as contemporaries of Vikramendra II. ® 
Anyway the two sets of Tummalagudem plates have 
evoked much discussion on the subject. 


We must now turn to the advent of the early 
Calukyas in Andhra. This is made clear in the 
Marutiru plates of Pulakesin II* dated in his 8th 
regmal year (A.D. 617). Though the Aihole inscription 
of the king dated in A.D. 634 eulogizes his achieve- 
ment in the battles of Pistapura and Kunala, the 
precise date of the conquest of Andhra is known 
from this grant which was issued after the seizure 
of Pistapura. It is still doubtful whether Pulakesin 
defeated the Visnukundins or the Durjayas. The 
copper plate grants of Gunaga Vijayaditya and his 
Successors state that Kubja Visnuvardhana wrested 
Vengi from the Durjayas. It may be pointed out 
t hat until A.D 624, Kubja Visnuvardhana was not 
associated with Vengj. So, it is possible that the 
Visnukundins were defeated by PulakesSin II, and the 
Durjayas by Kubja Visnuvardhana either immediately 
before A.D. 624 or sometime before A.D. 631, when 
he secured the rule of Vengi for his successors. 


In respect of the Eastern Calukya period, a 
discussion has taken place about the relations of 
Rajarajanarendra and Vijayaditya VII, and also of 
Kulottunga and Vijayaditya VII. Venkatarama- 
nayya®’’ maintained tbat Vijayaditya served the 
Western Calukyas, while Rajaraja wus ruling in 
Vengi. This has been refuted on the basis of the 
Mallesvaram inscription of Trailokyamalla,?38 by 
saying tbat Vijayaditya was an unknown son of 
Somesvara 1]. G. S. Gai®*’ and D. C. Sircar”® 
point out that the relations between Rajaraja and 
Vijayaditya, as also of Vijayaditya and Rajendra (the 
later Kulottunga) were cordial. 


For the history of the Kakatiyas, recent 
epigraphic evidence has been of immense help. 
The Bayyaram tank inscription’ furnished the 
names of six predecessors of Beta 1 who was the 
earliest to be mentioned in the inscriptions of his 
grandson. That they served the Rastrakiutas as 
generals has also become clear, though at a later 
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date they became feudatories of the Western 
Calukyas of Kalyana. This inscription has given 
scope for the view that Kakatiya Gundyana of the 
Maagallu grant of Danirnava!® was a member of 
the Kakatiya family. The Sanigaram epigraphs® 
have brought to light inscriptions of Beta I and 
Prola 1, who were not known to have issued 
inscriptions prior to this publication. Inscriptions of 
the feudatory families like the Recerlas have been 
discovered as a result of which their history 
becomes clearer. The Jast date of Rudramadevi is 
furnished by the Chandupatla record! dated in 
November, A. D. 1289. 


Il 


Turning to the numismatic side, we have to 
mention the coins of the Satavahanas. We have a 
number of coins of a king called ‘Satavabhana’, who 
is known earlier. Though scholars like 
Mirashi and Rama Rao thought that he was the 
founder of the family, others pointed out that he 
might be a ruler, who succeeded Sitakarni Il. 
This is to Some extent confirmed by the availability 
of the coins of ‘Sitavahana’ at Nevasa in an upper 
level, while coins of Satakarni are found in an 
earlier level of Period IV, dated to 200-50 B.C. 
But, on the basis of differences in palaeography, 
some hold that there might have been a number of 
kings who ruled with the same name from about 
3rd century B. C. 


More important and more recent is the 
discovery of coins of Chimuka who is identified as 
Simuka, the founder of tbe Satavahana danasty.!3 
The palaeography of these coins is no doubt of Ist 
century K. C./Ist century A. D. But differences exist 
in respect of this identification, as is seen from 
1. K. Sarma’s view¢ that this king Should be 
placed prior to Pulumavi I and that he was the 
slayer of Kinva Susarman. He is of the view that 
the dynasty rose to power in the second half of 
3rd century B. C. 


In this connection, it may be pointed out that 
P. L. Gupta has noted on the basis of evolution 
of coin-legends, that until Ist century B. C., no 
coins were issued by kings with the royal prefix. 
If the Satavahana dynasty began to rule in 3rd 
century B. C., itis not explicable how to interpret 
the numistmatic evidence. 
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The bilingual silver coins of the Satavahanas 
have been discussed by scholars. The coins of 
Vasisthiputra Satakarni and Yajnia Satakarni contain, 
besides the Brahmi icgend on the obverse, a slightly 
variant form of Brahmi on the reverse. It is 
considered by some scholars as Tamil-Brahmi. The 
language of the reverse legend is taken to be Tamil, 
Telugu or Dravidi Prakrit by different writers. 


Next to the Satavahana coinage, mention 
should be made of the Roman coinage in the A. P. 
Government Museum. P. L. Gupta, who made 
a study of it, noted one important feature on the 
coins 7j.e. symbols of the punch-marked variety, 
indicating that the coins were given the royal 
sanction’, He also explained that the ‘‘cancellation 
mark” onthe royal busts on these coins does not 
indicate that they were withdrawn from circulation, 
but it would refer only to an indigenous mark to 
attest the genuineness of the metal and of the 
required weight. He has also shown that the weight 
of these Roman silver coins corresponds to the silver 
punch-marked variety and therefore they might have 
been used as they were received in the country 


There are coin-catalogues of the Iksvakus, 
Visnukundins and Eastern Calukyas published by 
the Department of Archaeology and Museums. The 
discovery of the coins of the Visnukundins in parts 
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of Maharashtra and those of the Eastern Calukyas 
in Telangana would show the connections of those 
dynasties with the areas, which did not yield their 
inscription. Besides these coins, the coins of the 
“Mahiga Kings” received the attention of scholars. 
These coins collected from parts of the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State are attributed to the kings of the 
Mahisa family by V. V. Mirashi®, while D. C. Sircar 
refutes the attribution.’ 


More important is the identification of the 
Kakatiya coins, on the basis of the legend on the 
seal of the Khandavalli plates of the time of Kakati 
Prataparudra.’! The legend reads as ‘Dayagajakesari, 
‘a lion to the elephant ;. e. enemy’. This seems to 
be a title borne by the kings of the Kakatiya family, 
though other copper plate seals of the Kakatiyas do 
not bear this legend. The gold coins available in the 
A. P. Government Museum, bearing the legend, 
‘Rayagajakesari’ or ‘Dayagajakesari’ have now been 
identificd as the Kakatiya coins.” 


The above survey of new inscriptions and 
coins has shown how they have been useful for the 
history of Andhra Pradesh. It must be pointed out 
that there are a number of interpretations offered by 
different scholars, and some problems still await 
solution. 
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Journal of the Orissa Research Society 
Bhubaneswar, India, 
No. 3, October, 1985 


INLAND TRADE OF ORISSA IN THE 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PERIOD (C.A.D. 650-1200) 


A survey of Orissa’s inland trade in the Early 
Medieval period (C. A. D. 650-1200) can be made 
with a few isolated facts gleaned from the epigraphic 
records of the time and with some scanty informa- 
tion provided by the accounts of Yuan Chwang 
and som? early Arab geographers. 


The allusion to a Vaisyagrahara! or a privi- 
leged holding created in favour of the Vaisyas® in 
the Chicacole plates? of Madhbukamarnava ( Ganga 
year 327 (?) of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of 
Kalinganagara and occasional references to the 
Vaisyas!, Vanikas’, Vydaparins°’ and Seffis? or 
Sresshi(n)$® in Some other inscriptions of this period 
bzar a testimony to the existence of a mercantile 
community in Orissa engaged in trade and 


commerce. Besides, the mention of a VPVanika- 
sthana or ‘an association of merchants” in the 
Sonepur plates!’ of Janamejaya I Mahabhavagupta 


(C. A. D. 882-922) of the SomavamS$i dynasty, and 
a reference to a DMDesi or ‘a guild of loca! 
merchants’! in the Vizianagaram stone inscription’? 
of Anantavarman Codagangadeva {‘C.A D. 1078-1147 
or 1152 ), presuppose the existence of merchants’ 
guilds in Orissa during this period Understandably, 
these guilds functioned in a similar manner like 
their counterparts in other regions of India and 
tried to increase the volume of trade in Orissa 


Our inscriptions also refer to artisans and 
craftsmen like the Kamsyakara!? or Kamsdra ( i )4 
(brazier), Suvarnakdara’8, (goldsmith), Lauhakara™ 
(blacksmith), Saundhika™ (distiller), Tant(r) avaya!® 
(weaver), Kumnbhakara™ (potter), Patakara ° (splitter 
of wood and also a carpenter &!, Sankhika=® 
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(worker on conch shells, Gudika®?3 (sugar dealer or 
sweetmeat seller). Gandhika* (perfumer), Kaivartta®® 
(fisherman), Gokita?®¢ (milkman), Teli?? (oilman), 
Tambulika®® (betel seller), and Sutradhara?? or 
Silpisalin’’ or Vijjani™ (mason or sculptor or 
engraver), who might have formed their guilds 
each for greater Social mobility and closer economic 
cooperation. 


Besides Dhanya®® (paddy), Biri3% (black-gram), 
Dugdha™ (milk), Glrta® (ghee), Madhu (honey), 
Taila®? (oil), fruits? and condiments”, there were 
among the articles of trade : brass and bronze 
works®, gold and silver ornaments, iron weapons, 
beams and tools*:, wine and liquor, cotton and 
silk clothes”, potteries and other earthen wares®®, 
stone wares”, wood works“, perfumeries!®, sugar 
and allied products*#, conch shells’, fish, betels?, 
and salt’. 


These merchandise and perhaps otber essential 
commodities not mentioned in our records were 
sold in the markets called hdafjas™ which were 
located in atl the towns and big villages. One such 
haga was established by Madhavidevi the queen of 
Subhakaradeva | (C.A.D. 790) of the Bhauma- 
kara dynasty, near the Madhavesvara temple in the 
close vicinity ‘of modern Jajpur representing the 
Bhauma-kara capital Guhadevapitaka or Guhesvara- 
pitaka®. Besides, reference to such Iidjjas as 
centres of local trade is found in a later Ganga 
record:®. Thus the hajja was a centre of internat 
trade where varieties of goods were sold. 


That the trade centres, busy in commercial 
activities, had considerable importance in the kingdom 
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is brought out by the Baud plates of Nettabhaija- 
deva of ihe Bhaiija dynasty of Khiiiiali-mandala 
which mention an Angulaka Pattana as a rende- 
zvous of merchants and as a famous commercial 
centre selling all types of goods”. Angulaka 
Pattana has been satistactorily identified with 
modern Angul town in the Dhenkanal district®. 
Another important centre of trade was Che-li-ta-lo 
(Charitrapura). a town on the south-eastern shore of 
Orissa’ which has been identified with a Site near 
Kuruma, about eight kilometres to the north-east 
of Konarak in the Puri district®®, 


The commodities, at the time of their sale 
to customers, were either weighed or measured as 
was the case. Among the different weights and 
measures used in markets, our records refer to the 
Muraka (va) or Muwa%! (about six mounds)®®, 
Adhaka or Ada? (264 handfuls) or one-fourth 
of a Drona®!), Kuncaka or Kurica (i)(eight handfuls®?), 
Kola®® or Tolaka (80 ratis or 180 grains®), and 
Purfi® (about eight hundred to one thousand 
standard seers?’). Besides being a grain measure, 
the Purfi was also used as a land measure” like 
the Vari®?, Mana™ and Guna ({ha®™). 


The Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva II 
(C.A.D. 839) of the Bhauma-kara dynasty, which 
mentions that the cost of six Adhakas of rice was 
four Hiranyapdmas*, suggests the use of coins aS 
medium of exchange in markets at that time. 
Besides, references to Rupya (ka) or Rudi (silver 
coins) in the Chipurupalli plates’ of Vajrahasta 
alius Anantavarman (Ganga year 383), Patna 
Museum plates” of Janamejaya I! Mahabhavagupta 
(R. Y. 6), and Phulasara Plates of Kirtirajadeva?®; 
Mada or Madha (gold coins) in the Kambakaya 
plates® of Udayaditya of the time of Devendra- 
varman (Saka 1003 ?); and Purana or Pana (silver 
coins) in the Algum inscription of Anantavarman 
Codagangadeva, prove their circulation in early 
medieval Orissa and probable use in commercial 
transactions. Among the coins of the period 
discovered so far, mention may be made of the 
gold coins of the Nalas, gold and silver coins of 
the Sarabhapuriyas, and gold fanams of the 
Imperial Gangas. 


Yuan Chwang, writing on Orissa in his 
memoirs, mentions the use of cowrie shells as a 
currency by the people®, This is supported by 
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the Algum inscription of Codagaiigadeva which 
refers to Cury 7” or one hundred cowric shells®* as a 
unit of currency. The cowries were also transacted 
in business in the later medieval period®®. 


The designation, Lavanakaradhikari or the 
Superintendent of taxes on salt deposits, found in 
a stone inscription at Mukhbalingan®® of the reign 
of Vikrama Ganga (Codagangadeva), suggests the 
collection of duties on salt. Similarly, other 
articles of trade were also subject to taxation 
probably at the time of their arrival in the market. 


Certain amount of the inland trade passed along 
land route. It is known from the itinerary of Yuan 
Chwang that the kingdoms of Orissa: Odra 
(Wu-tu), Kongoda (Kung-yu-to), Kalinga 
(Ka-leng-ka) and South Kosala (Kaio-so-lo), and 
tbeir respective capitals were connected by the 
land route®. Although nothing is konwn about 
the routes of Orissa in this period, it can be 
inferred from contemporary political events that 


the movement of troops might have opened up 
many routes connecting kingdoms and their 
administrative units. These routes must haye 
commanded the inland trade traffic with some 


important czntres of trade probably serving as 
main links. Besides, the roads mentioned in our 
land grants as boundaries of the donated lands, 
also served the purposes of trade. 


Yuan Chwang, in his description of Kongoda, 
mentions that the country, ‘produced large dark 
coloured elephants which were capable of long 
jonrneys®. This suggests the use of elephants in 
the land route as a means of transport for trade and 
other purposes. A sculptured panel showing some 
elephants dragging boulders in the Konarak temple 
bears out this fact. The use of bullocks, buffaloes, 
and asses in the inland transport is brought out 
by a later Ganga inscription® of our period and 
the existence of the bullock cart is proved by a 
sculpture® preserved in the Orissa Museum. 
Besides, reference to horses in Some inscriptions” 
and portrayal of warriors on horseback in Some 
sculptures?” suggest their use for conveyance 


purposes. 


But the chief routes of inland trade were the 
waterways of river Mahanadi, Vaitarani, Tel, and 
Vamsadhara, in proximity to which stood important 
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town like Suvarnapura®, Yayatinagara®, Guhadeva- 
pitaka or Gubhesvarapataka or Viraja™, and 
Kalinganagara®. The use of boats and ferries in 
river transport is proved by references to ferry 
places (naditarasthana”’?) in our epigraphic records 
and by some sculptural representations of boats?®8. 


That the elephants of Orissa were in great 
demand in the neighbouring States is revealed by 
Yuan Chwang’s account.’ It is known from the 
early Indian literature!’ that Orissa was famous 
for her elephants. This would suggest that the 
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A MINOR SHRINE EXPOSED IN THE 
COMPOUND OF YAMESVARA 


The existence of a minor Shrine, buried in 
earth with the upper part of gandi visible and located 
in the south-eastern Corner of the compound of the 
Yamesvara temple, has drawn the attention of 
scholars on Orissan architecture for a quite long 
time. Debala Mitra in her Bhubaneswar guide book 
has observed’, “In the south-east corner of the 
enclosure is visible the upper part of a small 
triratha shrine of the Parasuramesvara type, buried 
under the earth”. K. C. Panigrahi has also seen this 
temple and has remarked in his Archaeological 
Remains at Bhubaneswar’ “‘To the west of the 
Lingaraja temple and on the road to Khandagiri 
are to bz found the remains of an earlier temple 
in the south-east corner of the enclosure of the 
Yamesvara temple. They consist of parts of an 
early sikhara temple and are visible from under 
the debris of a laterite building which seems to 
havi served as the kitchen and store house of the 
present temple. Sculptured all over with Chaitya 
arches and lotus medallions as we find in the early 
temples, the antiquity of these fragmentary remains 
is beyond doubt”. From the exposed part of the 
temple it was understandable that the temple is a 
triratha one and its simple and sparse orna men- 
tation, the figure of a goddess in tow relief in a 
medallion etc, point to its early date. 


The work of exposing the temple from the 
debris was taken in the middle of June, 1982. 
The main purpose was to expose the temple fully 
to determine its architectural importance and 


B. Bandyopadhyay 


review the possibilities of its being a product of 
the early period of Orissan architecture. For that 
work an area of 3m. from north to south and 3m. 
from east to west was taken up on two sides i. e. 
west and north of the temple. The present 
pavement of the main temple consisting of 
laterite blocks in two courses was to be removed. 
It was found that below this pavement there was 
earth filling and the laying of this pavement and 
this earth filling have been done in comparatively 
recent years possibly by the P. W. D. and this 
conclusion has further been Strengthened when it 
was observed that the entrance of the temple is 
closed by sandstone blocks with the help of cement 
mortar (fig. 15). After exposing the north and 
west sides of the temple the other Sides i. e. South 
and east were also exposed and in this part the 
laterite blocks of an apparently late structure, being 
a mandapa or so, were to be removed as they 
leaned against the temple. 


On being fully exposed the temple has offered 
its full view (fig. 16). It is a miniature Shrine 
made of sandstone, the height from base is 265m. 
and it is a square temple, 1-45m. in dimension: 
The bagda of 120m. high rises from the pavenient. 
and it has three divisions i.e. pabhaga with three 
mouldings, the top most of which is decorated with 
caitya windows; jangha which is unornamental 
having projections, baranda consisting of projected 
mouldings decorated with scroll work, caitya 
windows and floral motifs. On the eastern side, 
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in a recess on the baranda is a badly mutilated 
figure carved in rolicf (fig. 17). The figure has a 
tierce looking face and is wearing a j/jatGjaja. An 
upavita (?) passes through left shoulder. The arms 
and lower part below the belly are broken. There are 
two figures bearing garlands in a flying pose on 
his two sides. Presumably this is the figure of a 
Bhairava. The gandi of 1:45m. high is having three 
pagas or projections. The Kanika-paga is having 
five divisions vertically with one bhumi amatlaka. 
The rahd paga on the front i. e. north side is more 
projected and on it in a medallion marked by 
dots, geometrical and floral motifs is a figure in 
relief of goddess Laksmi standing in samapada. 
She is holding in her left arm a pitcher full of 
its contents which is possibly nectar and 
the stalk of a full blown lotus is in her right arm. 
The figure is profusely ornamented wearing a 
necklace, ear studs and a tiara On the forehead. 
Her hair is done in a bun-shaped padded chignon, 
a sari covers the lower part of the body and a 
bodice is worn as an upper garment. There are 
two-seated figures of devotees on her two sides. 
The facial expression is placid and the figure 
betrays an archaic look. On top of this figure 
there is a caitya arch, the central part of which 
is decorated with a full blown lotus inside a 
medallion. On two corners are noticed the faces 
of makaras and the upper part is marked by two 
peacocks and floral motifs. The other sides of 
the pagas are also embellished with caitya arch 
inside which is placed a full blown lotus. The 
portion above the bisuma is missing. On the 
north side is the entrance and the sanctum 
enshrines a linga on a paff@ made of sandstone 
(fig. 18). The temple is not having a mukhasala 
which is regarded as an essential component part 
of an Orissan temple and this departure may be 
regarded as a special feature of this temple. 


The carvings on the temple are simple and 
exquisite. Among the motifs, caitya windows, 
comprising of dots or beads and inside which are 
placed full blown lotus medallions, (an early feature) 
predominate. Besides, there are scroll works and 
lozenges also. The figures of two divine beings, 
one apparently of a Bhairava and the other of 
Laksmi speak highly of the workmanship of the 
sculptors. The carving of the figure of Laks$mi in 
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low relief inside a medallion which, in its physical 
appearance sculpted in the squattish form, broad 
eyes, elongated bow-like eye-brows etc. point to 
an early date. 


The temple, though small in dimension bears 
some unique characteristics and is expected to 
broaden our knowledge on the early chapter on 
Orissan architecture. As has been observed it is 
only 2:65 m. high from the pavement over which 
it stands, but it is quite proportionate to its size. 
It is triratha on plan and has got all the components 
of an early rekha-deula. A remarkable feature of 
the temple is that it has no mukhasala while it is 
widely accepted that the existence of a mukhasala 
is a basic factor is an Orissan temple® It has no 
navagraha lintel also. Moreover, it is a curious 
feature that though the temple enshrines a /inga the 
central pdga on its front is decorated by the figure 
of Laksmi which normally occuis in case of a 
temple of Visnu or a Devi. But the existence of 
the figure of a Bhairava on a recess in the baranda 
on the east is also to be noted. There is no 
inscriptional or other evidence to determine its 
date and it has to be determined only on the 
basis of an analysis of the architectural features 
and Sculptural ornamentations, As has been 
previously stated, the temple has often been 
compared with the ParasurameSsvara temple which 
has been dated to the 7th century A. D. on the basis 
of inscriptional evidence?. It may be recalled that 
the beginning of the Nagara Style of temple 
architecture occurred in the Gupta period and the 
Orissan school of architecture derived its form from 
the Gupta prototypes. The extant temples of the 
Gupta period at Deogarh and Bhitargaon are examples 
of the early §ikhara type and in the former the 
formation of sikhora in stone in gradually receding 
tiers is noticed. This temple (datcd in 6th century 


A.D.) is consisted of a square chamber and 
surmounted by a curvilinear f$ikhara. The 
decorative element is predominantly caitya- 


window motif. If we take this temple as a precursor 
of the Orissan stvle of architecture it will not 
be very difficult to place the temple under discussion 
as a bridge between the Dafsavatara temple of the 
6th century A. D. and the ParasurameS$vara of the 
7th century A. D. whichis definitely an advanced 
product with its nascent paiicaratha plan and 
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elaborate ornamentation. The ornamentation of 
the temple under discussion along with the divine 
figures carved in low relief with essentially some carly 
features in their depiction, such as lotus medallions 
etc. point to the conclusion that the temple is a 
product of pre-ParaSsuramesvara pzriod tentatively of 


NOTES : 
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2. K. C. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at 
Bhubaneswar, New Delhi, 1961, p. 18. 


the early 7th century A. D. and this will throw an 
welcome light on the chapter on the beginning and 
development of Orissan school of architecture. 

The temple has presently been covered by 
earth until some arrangements are made for 
drainage of rain water. 
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DEGAON COPPER PLATE GRANT OF 
THE RASTRAKUTA KING 


MUGDHAGONDALADEVA 


A set of copper plates was discovered during 
early 1978, at Degaon under Tarava block of the 
district of Bolangir in Orissa, while the foundation 
of a primary school was being dug. It was acquired 
for the Orissa. State Museum, Bhubaneswar, in the 
same year, through the Collector, Bolangir, where 
itis now preserved. 


This set, being edited here for the first time, 
consists of three plates, each measuring 22 cms 
lengthwise and 11.9 cms broadwise. A ringhole with 
a diameter of 1.5 cm is provided in the centre of 
the left-hand margin of each plate. A copper ring, 
with a diameter of 10.5. cms and passing through 
the above holes held the plates together. A circular 
seal is soldered to the ends of the ring. The diameter 
of the seal is 4 cms. In the counter-Sunk surface of it 
is found the emblem of a Garuda (fig.19) with outstre- 
tched wings and beak-nose, carved in low relief. It 
is in the running posture with its left hand extended 
to the front as if to catch a snake which is depicted 
below. The edges of the plates are slightly raised 
and as such the writings on them have not suffered 
from any erosion. The plates are ou the whole in 
a fairly good state of preservation The first side of 
the first plate and the second side of the third 
plate are left blank whereas the second plate has 
writings on both the sides. 


Smt. S. Tripathy & B. K. Rath 


The script used in this record belongs to the 
eastern variety of the north Indian alphabet preva- 
lent in Orissa during the 9th and 10th centuries 
A. D. They resemble the scripts used in the charters 
of the Somavammsi dynasty of Orissa (C. A. D. 882 
to 1110). The letters, engraved in the present 
records of the Somavams$si king Mahabhavagupta I 
alias Janmejaya 1I?, issued during his third and 
eighth regnal years. The Palaeographic peculiarities 
of these two records as well as the present one are 
similar as the engraver of all the three records was 
the same person. The form of subscript nj in the 
conjunct ja in line 3 and 31 is significant. The 
numerical symbols for 14 and 3 occur in line 32 of 
the text. On Palaeographical ground the record under 
discussion can be assigned to the last the part of the 
9th or early part of the 10 th century A. D. Other 
internal evidences provided by the record also seem 
to corroborate this date. 


The language of the record is Sanskrit and it is 
written is prose as well as verses. AS regards the 
orthographical peculiarities we find a consonant is 
generally reduplicated in conjunction with r like 
other early medieval Orissan inscriptions. Influence of 
local pronounciation is noticed in the spelling of 
certain words like Waisnivi for Vaispyavi (1.40), 
s-amvra for s-amra (1.26), tamvra for tamra (11.31 
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and 44). The rules of sandhi is neglected in several 
cascs. The risarga is also omitted in several cases. 


The inscription begins with the symbol for 
siddham followed by the word svasti. Then a place, 
probably the capital, the name of which is not 
mentioned here, is described in prose (11.1 to 3). 
Then follow the verses describing the Mandalika 
Srimat-Khadgasiva and his sop, Mandalika Srimat- 
ralatunga (11.3 to 10). His (Balatunga’s) son, 
apparently the donor of the grant, has been eulogi- 
sed in lines 10 to 14. Itis described next, that the 
group of feudatories who surrounded Janmejavadeva, 
could become powerful due to their overlord’s 
sirength and favour (11.14-16). This is followed 
bythe verses describing the exploits of the donor, 
Mugdhbagondaladeva which state that after leaving 
the place called Sukara-kataka, apparently his 
capital, he could achieve victories (?) over Kama- 
rupa, Kafici, Samatata, Madhyadesa and Kuntala. 
It is further stated that he was well known for his 
fame and wealth as a result of the above victories 
(11.16-18). In lines 20-21, it is stated in prose, 
that the donor’s family had hailed from Latta- 
laurapura and by the blessings of the family deity 
Vaddhankula-bhattaraka. became the master of the 
Parakula-mandala. In line 22, we get reference to 
the gift village Kirankela located in the district 
of Telatatta. Lines 22-27 state the address to 
different officials, regarding the order in respect 
of the grant. Details of the donee Bhuvanaga, son 
of Narayana-Dasa and grandson of Bhavangga, 
who hailed from Vakhauda and a resident of the 
village Antarala. are given next (11.27 to 30). The 
donee belonged to the Kaundinya-gotra and Kanva- 
Sakha. It is mentioned in the record that the gift 
was made for the increase of spiritual merits of the 
donor and his parents (1.30). Lines 30 to 33 give 
us the date of issue of the record as Pusya, Su. di. 
14 and the annual rent for the gift village at 
Sobhana-Rupya-Pla-3. Imprecatory and benedictory 
verses are followed in lines 33 to 43. We know of 
the writer of the grant Sandhivigrahika Ghalaka 
and the scribe Samgrama, son of Rayana Ojha at 
the end of the record (11.44-45). 


The record is important forthe study of the 


history of the Somavam§i rute in Orissa for several 
reasons. As already stated above, we have reference 
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in this charter to the name of Janmejaya. A clue 
provided in this record belps us in identifying this 
Janmejaya with Mahabhavagupta 1 of the Somava- 
msa. The engraver referred to in line 45 is one 
Samgrama, son of Rayani Ojhba. Two of the 
charters of Janmejaya I, as already stated above 
were engraved by Samgrama, Son of Rayana or 
Rayana Ojha. Morcover, the Style of engraving the 
letters of these charters including the present one 
is very much similar to each other. Thus it would 
appear that the scribe of this record Samgrima, 
was none other than his namesake found in charters 
of Janmejaya 1. Accordingly, we can safely assume 
that our record belonged to the reign period of 
Janmejaya I(c A. D. 882 to 922) of the Somavams$a. 


As to the importance of this record for the 
Somavam§$i rule in Orissa we observe that this is 
the first record of a feudatory ruler under the first 
SomavamS$i king Mahabhavagupta 1 alias Janmejaya 
I. Secondly, this is the second record. discovered 
as yet, of a member of the Rastrakuta family in 
Orissa. Farlier, a record of another Rastrakuta 
family was discovered from Bargarh in Sambalpur 
district.’ The donor of this record was Ranaka 
Paracakrasalya and the date assigned toit is A.D. 
1131. This family is also stated to have been migra- 
ted from Llatalora or Lattalaura, which has been 
identified by the learned editor with Latur in the 
Osmanabad district of Hyderabad, the traditional 
home of the Ristrakutas of the Deccan. The seal 
on this Charter alSo contains a Garuda emblem 
but presented in a different manner. Since these 
two kings of the Rastrakuta family are separated 
by more than two centuries, it is difficult to link 
their families with the help of the genealogy recor- 
ded in both the charters. 


D. C. Sircar, while writing about this family of 
Orissa, suggests that ‘‘these Rastrakutas of Kannada 
origin may have entered Orissa in the train of 
eastern expedition led by Calukyan Vikramaditya 
VI, some time before the death of his father in 
A. D. 1068.* His suggestion is based on the presence 
of the Chindaka Nagas, the Telugu-Codas in parts 
of Orissa and by the establishment sometime in the 
11th century, of the Senas, claiming Karnata descent 
in Bengal. From his suggestion it would follow that 
the Rastrakuta family came to Orissa during the 
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Lith century A. D. But our record in question, 
which, as we have shown above, belongs to the late 
9th or early 10th century A. D. clearly disproves 
Sircar’s above suggestion. 


Thirdly, the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa® 
reveal that the Rastrakuta king Govinda III (A. D. 
793-814) conquered Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, Dahala 
and Odraka. Under Govinda III the Rastrakutas 
became invincible everywhere and there is little 
doubt that they also invaded Orissa (Odraka)®. 
According to K. C. Panigrahi”, this historical fact 
has been recorded in the Madala Pafnji, the chronicle 
of the Jagannatha temple at Puri, in a distorted 
form as the Raktavahu invasion’. The main 
outline of the story is that in the reign of Subhana- 
deva when Raktavahu approached Puri with his 
army, the king of Orissa fled from the city with 
the images of Jagannatha and his associates lodged 
in a cart and reached his western frontier in Sonepur 
where he burried the images at a place known as 
Gopali, and that after a lapSe of 146 years, Yavyati 
Kefsari got the images dug out, made new images, 
built a new temple at Puri and enshrined them 
there®, 


Panigrahi identifies the adversary of Govinda III 
in Orissa with Subhakara I of the Bhauma Kara 
dynasty (c. A. D. 790)3°. As per his identification 
the interval of 146 years fits in with the reigns of 
Govinda III and Subhbakara I on one hand and 
Yayati I on the other. The discovery of the present 
grant corroborates the above suggestion of K.C. 
Panigrahi. Thus we can safely assume that the 
Rastrakuta family of Orissa, known from their two 
records, came to Orissa during the invasion by 
Govinda III, probably in the early 9th century 
A. D. Thus the discovery of this new record helps 
in corroborating the historical trditions recorded 
in the Mdadala Panji and thereby helps us in fixing 
the chronology of the Bhauma Kara and the Soma- 
vamS$i dynasties of Orissa. It can also be pointed 
out here that the Madala Panji cannot be altogether 
ignored as scholars tend to do sometime, as a 
traditional work, not worthy as a source for 
reconstructing the ancient history of Orissa. 


Fourthly, we find a different scribe employed 
by Janmejaya I to engrave his charters after his 
8th regnal year. It is interesting to note that, 


Samgrama, the engraver, who also engraved the 
records of Janmejaya I’s 3rdand 8th regnal years 
was employed by his feudatory Mugdhagondaladeva 
to engrave the present grant. It can be assumed 
that Samgrama joined the Service under Mugdha- 
gondaladeva after the 8th regnal year of Janm-jaya I. 
As such our record can be safely assigned to a 
datc later than Janmejaya VI’s 8th regnal year, 
corresponding to c. A. D. 890. 


Another important factor about this charter 
is that it reveals interesting facts about the revenue 
system of the period being a Kara-sasana (rent- 
paying charter). In lines 32-73, the revenue for the 
donated village has been fixed at Sobhana-Rupya-Pla 
3 per annum, i. e., silver coin known as Sobhana 
weighing 3 palas. Since no coin of this period have 
been found so far, it is difficult to speculate about 
the currency system of the period. This record also 
furnishes us with some new informations about the 
administrative system of the time: It refers to 
various officials, which we come to know for the 
first time, such as Griamabhujodhikgari (village head- 
man), Ghatapala (officer-in-charge of the ferries), 
Bhogi-Ganda (officer-in-charge of or the leader of 
of the Ganda tribe). From the list of privileges, 
which were transferred to the donee along with 
the village, we find the word Pasana which possibly 
indicated the right of leasing out stone quaries. 


Lastly, the vigava or the district named 
Telatat{a within which the gift village Kirankels 
was situated, seemed to have been named after 
the river Tel, being located by the side of it. 
We find the reference to the same Telatatta visaya 
in the Patna Plates of MahaSsivagupta I alias Yayiti I 
issued in his 24th regnal year’: wherein the 
village Deladeli grama, donated by him, was 
situated. Its reference is also scen in another 
charter issued in his 28th regna!l year, which 
mentions that the donated village Lutturuma was 
situated in the above visaya. It would seem to 
suggest that the district by the side of the river 
Tel, which was formerly under the control of a 
feudatory during the rule of Janmejaya I was brought 
under the direct control of the cental administration 
during the rule of his successor Yayati I. 


The village Aontarali, where the donee was 
a resident, can be identified with the present 
Antarda under the Tarava P.$S of Bolangir district 
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located approximately in $3° 40'N and 20° 42’E and 
just by the side of the village Degion, the findspot 
of the grant. Mugdhagondaladeva is eulogised in 
this record to have victories over a number of 
countries. Among these countries Kamarupa is the 
modern Assam, Kafci is same as its namesake 
ncar Madras in Tamilnadu, Madhyadesa is generally 
identified with the central part of northern India, 
Samatata is the present Tippera-Noakhali region in 
modern Bangladesh!* and Kuntala is now com- 
prised of the Nortb-Kanara district and parts of 
Mysore. Belgaum and Dharwar!’. The vague 
cliims made by Mugdhagondaladeva to have 
conquered all these countries, are mere exaggerations 
in the royal prasastis composed by his court poet, 
which have little historical value. The practice 
of exaggerating the description of kings is not rare 
in the records of the early medieval period!®, 


As to the other place names in the record 
of our discussion, it was not possible for us to 
identify them with certainty. 


TEXT” 


First Plate : 

1. Siddham!® [I*] Svasti [I*} Sphurad-gaja- 

turange-sama (mu)d-gatai (tai) gha’® [r*] = 
ddhanika-dhanya-janaib suse- 

. vyata svargga - devendriya - Subhoga - sukh - 
abhiramyata (t) sthanaditah prakafa-citta-yo- 
3. fik-abhidbanata (t) II 
matimana (n) Sudakso 

prati-kalpa- 

4 viksah [(I*} durvvara-vira-vara-vairir Siro? ° 
vidarah(rah) su (su)kba(ra)ray-arunatara Su-ran- 
angana- 

5. sthah [II*] Sri-mangal-aspada-padam = vipadam 
= abhu (bhi) mih Srimat Khadga$iva-Manda- 

6. lika(ko) vabhu (bhi) vah?! (I*) tasya iva 
suni-malini-krt-ari-spburjat karala-karavala- 
lalat = ka- 

7. r-agrah [II*] Arudha-tungasu (§ = ca) turu (ra) 
nga-vala-sed-ange Laksmim vahana(n) 112 
sa-kulajam kula-na- 


ro 


Nana-manojjo (a)- 
yo vandhu-varggam = 


8. tha-bhiutah dan-abhimans na® (a) ya-vikrama. 
sat- pratapah saty-ati-satva-dhbrti-samyati-bhu 
(bhi) tivasa (h*] (II*] 
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9. Khyatas=—sata [m*] guna-ganair=gganiko (ka)- 
mad=anyo Srimad-Balatunga iti Mandalika 
{b*] ki (ki) la- 


. sita(t) IM (1) asya 
gajendra-kalpa-vrksah 
(n=ec) ti vini- 


Sutah pravara-bhadra- 
prodaryya-Satru-dalano 


. ta-mirtti {h*} [II*] Alamva-pivara-karo [=*] 
ti-sucaru - $irasad - dina-santati-Sada - vilasaj== 
jaya- 

. $rih24 [1*] 


Second Plate ; First Side. 


. Cakrena Cakri gadaya ca Bbhimah sal=lingalch 
Langaliko mad=anyo [I*] capena Partha pra- 


. thita-prthivyah Sastrena Sastra (sta) turagair= 
atulyah ([II*] Srimaj = Janmejayadeva - nripe 
satatam 


. prasanne simanta-cakra-$irasa-paricumvitan (m) 
ghreh [I*] yasya pratapa-sikhinah prasabham 


prataptah prajna (h*) bhbavanti sakalah khalu- 
mandalesah ({II*] Tyaktva Sighram Sukara- 
katakam II?" Kama- 


. ru(ri)pan = ca gatva [I*] ndhi (ksi) ptva 
Kancim?® Samatatam = anuh?? prapya san = 
Madhyadesam [II* } Yasyam=arjya®® pra- 


. thita-vibhahva?® [h*] Kuntalam Sodbayitva [1*] 
kirtti-snatva so - padi - jaladhau - bhati - lavdh= 
amvar = eti [II*] 


. Sa Parama-mahesvara [h*] sam-adhigata- 
panica-maha-savda [h*] mabharajadhiraja [h*] 
mata- 

20. pity - pad - anudhbyatah Lattalorapura - vini (ni) 

rggatah Vaddhankula - bbattarakasya lavdha- 

vara- 


21. prasadah Rastrakut - amala - kula - tilaka [h*] 
Parakula - mandal - adhipati [h*] Ranakah Sfri- 


Mugdha- 


22. gondala kusali [I*} Telgtatfa - visayiya 


Kirankela-grame Maha-samanta-rajanaka-raja- 
23. putrana (n) visayapati (ti) na (n) grama-bhuja 
[="*] dhikarinah bhogi - Ganda - prabbrtayah 
janapadanah®® 113 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


31. 


32.* 


33. 


34. 


35. 


., rggatah Antarala-vastavyah?? 


Second Plate; Second Side 


anyan=api raja-prasadina$—catta (ta)-bhatta- 
vallabha-jatiyana (n) ghata-pala-dandapasik-a- 


di (di) na (n) manayati vodhayati samaddifsati 
ca sarvvatah Sivam=ih=anyat® viditam=astu 

bhava- 

tah (m) gram=oyam catu [h*]} sima-pary [y*]} 
nta s-jala-sthal-aranya sa-gartt-osara-pasanah 
s-amvra (amra)- 

madhuka - padra - sahitenall?? a-cata - bhatta- 
pravesah nidhis =c=opanidhi-varjitah Vakhauda 
vini (ni}- 

Bhattaputra-Sri 
Bhavanagasya sutah Narayana-Dasah asy =ai- 


. va naptya (pti) Sri-Bhuvanigam Kaundinya- 


gotra Vasistha-pravara Mitravaruna-anuprava- 


. raya Ka (Ka) nva-sakhaya mata-pitror =atmana$ 


=ca puny=abhivyddhaye tamvra (mra)-$asani- 
kr- 


tya pradatto=smabhih jyatas=tamvra (mra) 
sasanat avalokya asy=ajna-vidhi (e) yi-bhiya 
ucit=anucitam 


datavyam (m) [I*] Pusya Su di 14% [1*] asya 
sasanasya prati-varsika dane Sobhana-Rupya 
Pla 33° datavya [II*] 


Dharmma-$slok=o (a) nulikhyate [I*] Sva- 
dattam = para - dattam = va” yo hared = 
vasundharah® [I*] sa visthyam krmi [r*] = 
bhutva 


pitrbhih saha pacyate II Sva-danat=phalam = 
atyanta?® para-datt-anupalane [I*] ma bhit= 
phala‘®-sanka va (va) [h*] 


Third Pilate; First Side 


para-datt=eti parthivah [II*] Sarvva (vva) 


NOTES 


2. 


K. C. Panigrahi, The Chronology of the 
Bhauwa-Karas and the Somavam$ls of Orissa, 
Bhopal, 1961, p. 17. 


EI, Vol. XI, pp. 93-95. ff; Vol. VIII, pp. 138- 
343. ff. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


Nn po 


. prathamak(m) 


. = [*] da [m] 


n=etana (n) bhavinah parthivendrana (n) 
bhiyo bhiyo yacate Rama- 


bhadrah [I*] sa (sa) manyo=yam dharmma 
-setur =nrpanam kale kale palaniyo bhavadbhih 
[1*] 


Hiranyam=ekam gam=ekam bhimi (e) m (r)= 
appy=arddha {m* =} angulam [1*} hara [n=*} 
narakam=ayati yavad-ahuya (ta)- 


samplava [m*} [II*] Harate barayate bhimi 
manda-vu [d*] dhis=—tam-avr-ta [h*] [II*] Sa 
vaddho varunai pas ($) ai [h*] tirjja (yya)- 


[e*] yonisu (su) gachatit [II*} A (A) khe (kse) 
Pta c=—a(a)pa(nu)mantaca tan [y*] =eva narake 
(ka) [m*] vaset [II*]} Agner =apratyaya*? 


{suvarnam*] bhurvvagpnivi?? 
yah (yam) kancanam gan=ca na** mahi (hi) 
g=ca dadya [t*] dat [t*] as=trayam-nti na 
bhavarp- 


nti lok-asphostayanti pitarah pravarlganti 
pitamaha [h*] [1*] bhu (bhu) mi-data kule jata 
sa nas =trata bha- 


vigyati [IF] Bhu (Bhu) mi (m*) yah pratigrhn 
(hn) ati yas =c bhu(bhi) - mi [m*] prayacchati 
{I*] ubhau tau punya-karmmanau niyate (tau) 
Sva- 


rgge-gaminau (II*] Nyun=aksaram=adhik= 
aksaram=va (m va) yadi pari-likhitam tat= 
sarvvam =pramanam=iti likhita- 


tamvra (mra)-Sasana [m*] 
Sandhivigrahi - Ghalakeneeti 11“* Rayana- 
Ojha sutena Samgramena utki (tk!) rnne)- 


tam? tamvra (mra)-Sasa (na*] m=itih*? II 


Zbid, Vol. XXX, pp. 135-140. ff. 
D. C. Sircar, HCIP, Vol. V, p. 222. 


. ET, Vol. XVIII, p. 253. 
. HCIP, vol. IV, p. 7. 
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15. 
16. 


21. 
22. 
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. A. Stirling, An 


. Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, Calcutta, 


1961, pp. 243-48. ff. Chronology of the Bhauma- 
Karas und the Somavamsis of Orissa, pp. 26-27. 
Account of Orissa Proper or 
Cuttack, pp. 67-68 (reprinted from the original 
edition of 1822, Bengal Secretariat Press, 
1904) 


. K. C. Panigrahi, Chronology of the Bhauma- Karas 


and the SomavamS$is of Orissa, p. 26. 


. K. C. Panigrahi, History of Orissu, pp. 78-79. 
. A tribe known as Ganda are seen as the 


inhabitants of thc areas around Bolangir and 
Sambalpur districts till the present days. 


. JASB, Vol.1 (New Series) (1905), pp. 5-6 and 


12-13. ff. 


. Pbid, pp. 8-12 & 19-23. ff. 
. D.C. Sircar, Geography of Ancient and Medieval 


India, Delhi, p. 151. 


Jbid, p, 188. 

Cr. the Mabhakuta Pillar inscription of Ca- 
lukyan king Kirtivarmar I (A. D. 566-98) of 
Badami-Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 7; also, the 
Khajuraho inscription of the Chandella 
king Dhanga (c. A. D. 950-1000)-E/, Vol. I. p. 
145; also see Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 
24-30. ff 


. From the original. 
. Expressed by a Symbol. 
. The letter gha is superfluous. 


Read vairi-Ssiro 
Omit Visarga. 
Punctuation is superfluous. 


46. 
417. 


. The a mitra Secms to be engraved very lightly, 


the scribe seems to have erased it for correction 
of the word. 


. Sr/f is written below line 11 at the right end. 
.- The dandas are superfluous. 

. Anusvara is superfluous. 

. FVisarga is superfluous. 

. This was possibly meant for samrajya 

. FVisarga is superfluous. 

. Read janapadan 

. Punctuation is superfluous. 

. Read sivam=asmakam c=anyat 

. Punctuation is superfluous. 

. Visarga is superfluous. 
. Vide G. H. Oijha’s 


Indian Palaeography (in 
Hindi), Plate LXXVI 


. Ibid. 

. Read sva-dattam para-dattam va 

. Read hareta vasundharam 

. Read phalam =danantyam 

. Read Ma bhud=aphala 

. Read jayate 

. Read Agner=apatyam 

. Read bhur=vaignav! 

. The na is superfluous. 

. After the dandas follow a Vvisarga like sign 


which may be taken as a part of the punctua- 
tion. 

Read utkirnnam =idam 

Visarga iis superfluous. 
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Journal of the Orissa Research Society 
Bhubaneswar, India, 
No. 3, October, 1985 


ORISSAN IMAGES OF 
ASTABHUJAPITA MARICl 


Sixteen sadhanas in the Sédhanamala describe 
eight distinct forms of the popular Buddhist deity 
Maricl, an emanation of the Dhyani Buddha 
Vairocana, a goddess who has affinities with the 
Brahmanic Surya!. She may have one, three, five 
or six faces while her arms number two, eight, ten 
or twelve. In the Madrlct Mandala of the 
Nispannayogavall, on the other hand, she is described 
as having three facas and six arms and her spiritual 
sireis Sasvata or Vairocana?. A similar six-armed 
description is given in the Dharmakosa-samgraha 
(Ms. No. G, 8055, fol. 44a) where her three 
faces are coloured white, blue and yellow. She 
stands in pratyalldha on a thousand-petalled lotus 
and holds arrows. vajra and ankusa in her right 
hands while her left hands hold the bow, a bell 
and a noose®. 


In her two-armed forms, described in siédhanas 
Nos. 133 and 141 of the Sadhanamala, she is known 
as Asokakanta-Marict when she holds the bough 
of an asoka tree in her left hand, the right hand 
exhibiting varada, orf as Arya-Marict when 
She earries a ncedle and thread (sadhana No.147 
earlier portion). There is also a four-armed 
Asokakiantitara form mentioned in the Dharmakosa- 
samgraha (fol. 30b) where she is described as 
yellow in color and holding a bough of thc afoka 
tree and a rosary in two hands while the other 
two are in krtanjalismudra*. In some two-armed 
images the right hand may hold a vaijra, a caurt 


Thomas E. Dons)dsou 


or display tarjant while when riding on es pig 
the right hand may be in varada and the left in 
vitarka-mudra®. Although independent represents- 
tions of Afokakanta Maricl arc rare, thore are 
several examples from Orissa, including three in 
miniature stupas and one major image at Ratnagiri*. 
In the latter example, appearing in a niche of the 
exterior wall of Monastery I, Maérici stands on a 
lotus cushion with her right hand cxtended in 
varada while her raised left hand holds the asoka 
bough (fig. 2$). She is richly ornamented and wears 
a long lower garment held in place by a girdle 
of chain-links. She wears a jewellcd diadem and her 
hair is combed straight back and arranged in 2 
ballooning chignon above a cord. The upper half 
of her halo is framed by lush creepers which serve 
as a canopy. A flying vidyadhara is at cach upper 
corner of the back-slab while at the center, on 
either side, is an emaciated rs! holding a water 
Jar. A female attendant stands at the base on either 
side with the one on the proper right, facing, 
Marici, holding an offering in her right hand while 
asoka boughs are draped over her shoulder. The 
attendant on the left holds a caurl over her right 
shoulder and rests her lcft hand on a Lotus 
cushion. The image measures $3 3/4 by 33 1/2 
inches and can be dated to the late 8th century. 


At Lalitagiri there is an image which possibly 


represents a four-armed Asfsokakantatiri. She 
stands in 8 slightly flexed pose with her front right 


as 
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hand extended in varada. Her left hand, placed at 
the hip. holds an atofa bough. Her uplifted back 
hands hold a rosary and a vujra. She wears a 
long lower garment and her chignon is fastened 
with a diadem. A vidyradkura is at each upper 
corner of the back-slab while an attendant female 
stands at the base on either side of Marici. 


Only one sadhana (No. 144) in the Sadhanamala 
is devoted to the form of the goddess referred to 
as Maricipicuva. In this form She has three faces 
with each said to be a combination of three of the 
nine rasas, their colours being blue, crystal and 
yellow (molten gold). She tramples on Prajni and 
Upaya and has eight arms. Her first set of hands 
hold a needle and thread while the other sets hold 
the aniusa and noose: the bow and arrows; and 
the vajra and the asoka flower. These are the 
standard ayudhas held by other eight-armed forms 
of Marici. With the needle and thrcad she sews up 
the mouth and eyes of the wicked; she strikes 
their benrts with the ankusa and binds them with 
the pasa: she pierces them with the bow and arrows; 
with the vajra she shatters theit heart and the 
asoka bough is used to sprinkle them with water. 
She is clad in yellow garments and resides in a 
mass of rays. The sadhana is silent, however, in 
respect to companion divinities and her pose or 
chariot”. 


The most popular form of the goddess in 
Orissan sculpture, as elsewhere in India, is 
Astabbujapita or Samksipta-Marici. She is either 
white (sadhana No, 134) or yellow (sadhana No. 137) 
in colour, wears red garments, is heavily bejewelled, 
bears the effigy of Vairocana on the crown and 
resides within the cavity of a caitya (Caityagar- 
bhasthita). The Jeft face, blue in colour, is that of a 
sow and is terrifying, displaying bare fangs and 
protruding lips. The right face is red. She stands in 
prutyalidha on a chariot drawn by seven pigs and 
appears like a virgin in the fullness of youth. She 
bolds the same ayudhas in her eight hands as 
Maricipicuva. Below the seven sows is the fierce 
Rahu, the ascending node, who devours the sun and 
moon. Marici is surrounded by four companion 
goddesses; to the east is Varttali; to the south is 
Vadali; to the west is Varali; and to the north 
is Varahamukhi. According to sadhana No. 137 
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each of the companions have the face of a sow 
and they are described as follows ¢ 


(1) Varttali who is of red complexion and is 
in aglfdha. She wears red garments and carries 
a needle and vujrarnkusa in her right hands 
while the left hands have a noose and agsoka 
bough. 

Vadali who is yellow in colour and is in 
pratyallidha. She holds a needle and afoka in 
the right hands while the left hands have a 
noose and vajra. 


(2) 


(3) Varali who is yellow in colour and is in datidha. 
She holds a vajra and a needle in the right 
hands while the left hands have the noose and 


the asoka. 
Varahamukh! who has a ruddy complexion, 
bright like the rising sun, and is in pratyalidha. 
She carries the vajra and arrows in the right 
hands while the left hands have the bow and 
the asoka®. 


In sadhana No. 134, where the goddess is referred 
to as Kalpokta-Marici, only Varttali has the face 
of a sow. The companions are described thusly : 


a) 


(4) 


Varttali is red with a sow’s face. She holds a 
needle and ankusain her right hands while the 
left hands hold a noose and the asoka. 

Vadali. in the form of a young girl ( kumarl- 
ripinf), is yellow in colour. She wields a vajra 
and needle in her right hands while the left 
hands have the afoka and noose. 


(2) 


Varali is of graceful form (surupint) and is 
white. She holds a vajra and a peedle in her 
right hands whilc her left hands have a noose 
and the asoka. 

Varahamukhi is of heavenly form divyariipipt) 
and is red. She carries a vyajra and arrow in her 
right hands while the left hands hold a bow and 
the asokeaP. 


The only differences in these two forms are the 
complexion of Marici, the placement of ayudhas 
in the hands of Vadali, and the prescription of a 
sow’s face for all of the companions or only for 
Varttali. Sadhanas Nos. 142 and 146 describe 
Marici in an identical fashion but with slight 
variations in the disposition of the ayudhbas of the 
companion goddesses. Sadhana No. 145, on the 
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other hand, describes a twelve-armed Marici, known 
as Ubhaya-Varabanana marici, who, unlike the 
other three-faced forms, has both side faces in the 
form of a sow. She stands in alidha within a caitya 
and both sow faces are red. She tramples under 
her feet Brahmanical gods such as Visnu, Siva and 
Brahma. No such forms of the goddess have been 
discovered. Siadbhanas Nos. 132 and 135 describe 
the Dasabhujasita form of Marici. of white color, 
who has five faces, ten arms and four legs. She 
rides in a Chariot and tramples under her feet the 
four Hindu gods—India, Srva, Visnu and Brahma. 
Below the seven Sows are the navagrahas and various 
diseases and disasters in human shape lying on the 
ground. 


When six-faced and twelve-armed, Marici is 
invoked under three different names though the 
descriptions are identical except for minor variations 
in respect to the ayudhas. According to sadhana 
No. 136 she is Vajradhatvisvari Marici; sadhana 
Nos. 138, 139, and 140 identify her as Odiyana 
(Uddiyana) Marici; while sadhana No. 143 designa- 
tes her only as Marlci!®. The first five faces are 
red, blue, green, yellow and white respectively 
while the face on top blue in colour, is that of a 
sow. In these forms Marici stands in dlidha in tbe 
womb of a caitya and presents a terrifying spectacle 
with protruding tongue, bare fangs, serpent- 
ornaments, and garments of tiger-skin. Vajradh- 
atvisvari carries in her right hands a sword, miisala, 
arrow, ankusa, vajra and parasu while her left 
hands have the noose, kapala, agoka bough, Severed- 
head, bow and trident. Uddiyana has a cakra 
rather than the ankufsa and a klhapvanga-kapdala 
rather than just a Kkapdala. Vajravetali. in sadhana 
No. 136, holds a vigvavajra rather than the qnkusa 
and a noose in lieu of a kapdla. 31 According to 
N. N. Vasu examples of the Uddiyana and [Dasa- 
bhuja} sita forms of Marici have been discovered 
in the Pancpir sub-division of Mayurbhanj districts 
in Orissa though he did not describe or illustrate 
them in his book. intending to publish them in 
volume two which never came to fruition. ® 


The six-armed Marici described in the Maric! 
Mandala of the Nispannayogdval! mentions that she 
is associated with seven SowS representing seven 
rays of the Sun-god but it does not indicate her 
ayudhas or whether her left face is that of a sow. 13 


There are fifteen small three-headed, six-armed 
images of Marlci in niches of drums or stipas at 
Ratnagiri but only three of them depict seven pigs 
pulling her chariot. ¢ In three exampler there are 
three pigs while in another example there are 
four pigs. In the other eight examples the chariot 
is pulled by horses in the manner of Sirya. In six 
of the latter the number of horses is seven while 
in the other two the number is five. In most cases 
the anima!s are prancing on their hind legs and 
radiate like spokes away from the frontally depic- 
ted centre animal. Notable exceptions are the 
examples with three or four pigs where the animals 
are represented in profile moving either to the 
right or the left. In three examples there is a seated 
female charioteer while in several examples Rahu 
serves this role. In other cases there is a flower 
design between the legs of Marici or the area is 
left blank. In six of the images all three heads of 
Marlci are human while in the remaining examples 
the left face is that of a sow. She is depicted stan- 
ding in pratyalidha on the chariot and holds the 
vajra, needle and arrowsin her right hands while 
the left hands display tarjani or tarjani-pasa and 
hold the stringed-bow and the asoka bough. There 
is but a single image of Astabhujapita and a low 
railing is added at the front of her chariot. In the 
stiipa-images the niche is designed as the womb of 
a caitya and in one example the floor of the chariot 
has a visvapadma cushion. One of the stiipa-images 
is inscribed with the Buddhist creed in characters 
of the tenth century. It is thus evident that her 
iconography is not as yet fully developed and is 
heavily dependent on that of the Brahmanical Sun- 
god. Pigs are only just beginning to be associated 
with her, both in regards to the animals pulling 
her chariot and her sow face. The overwhelming 
predominance of her six-armed form suggests that 
this represents her original form and that the eight- 
armed form is a latter development. 


There are also two images of a seated 
Marici, with a single head and six arms, a form 
not described in any canonical texts. Both are in 
niches of small stupas. She is seated in vajrupa- 
ryanka on a visvapadma cushion supported by five 
pigs in one example and by seven pigs in the 
other.3® Her right hands hold a needle, arikusa and 
sword while the left hands have a noose, asoka 
bough and lotus. 
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‘The majority of independent sculptural images, 
as indicated, are of the Astabhujapita variety. 
According to B. Bhattacharyya in some images there 
is 3 legless female chariotecr instead of Rahu while 
in a few cases both the charioteer and Rahu are 
present. Whereas the sculptors generally follow the 
sidhanas faithfully in respect to Marici. this is not 
the case with the four companion goddesses as they 
sometimes havc only two hands. Even in four- 
armed examples they do not carry the ayudhas 
specified in the Sadhanamala.** In Orissa there are 
at least eleven of these independent images, five of 
which have been illustrated by N. K. Sahu,” with 
all of them having cight arms except for two from 
Udals which have four and six arms respectively. In 
five examples Mariciis depicted emerging from the 
womb of a caity? and in all but one her chariot is 
drawn by seven sows. Although Riahu is usually 
carved on the front of the chariot, ganerally one of 
the companion goddesses stands between the legs of 
Marici and serves visually as the chariottcr. In some 
cases the sows awkwardly prance on their hind legs 
similar to the horses pulling tbe chariot of Surya. 
The proper left face of Marici is that of a sow and 
in six of the images she is accompanied by the four 
attendant goddesses. These companion deities 
generally have the head of a sow to suggest the 
sculptors are following a prescription similar to 
sadhana No. 137. though in onc example they each 
have three faces in the manner of Marici. There is 
also a rare example at Ajodhyi of an independent 
image of Varahamukhi, one of the companion 
goddesses. All of the images date from the 10th to 
12th century with the largest concentration appearing 
in Mayurbhanj district and the Nilgiri area of 
Balasore district, with four examples now boused 
in the Baripada Museum, including two from Udala 
and two from Khiching. while the others are at 
Ajodhya and Sajanagarh.* Aun image moved from 
Kendrapara to tbe Indian Museum at Calcutta 
possibly originated from Udayagiri or Lalitagiri 
while the western-most example, from Sonepur in 
Bolangir district, is now in the Patna Museum. 
Images close to Bhubaneswar include one at 
Garndipancana and another at Astaraega along the 
Praci river. The southern-most example was 
discovered at Acutrajpur, near Banpur and adjacent 
to Chilka lake. 

Possibly the earliest image, though difficult to 
date with precision due to accretions of paste and 
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paint which obscure surface details, is the example 
at Acutrajpur. Itis also the lone example were the 
chariot is being drawn by seven horses rather than 
pigs, an iconographic feature associating Marici with 
Sdarya and suggesting Brahmanical influence as on 
the earlier small images at Ratnagiri. Similar 
examples exist in Bihar and at Salihundam in 
northern Andhra Pradesh. According to D. C. 
Bhattacharyya the examples with horses pulling the 
chariot represent a transitional stage in the icono- 
graphic development of Marici which derives from 
a similar solar concept of the Supreme Brahmanical 
goddess Candi.!* Iconographically the image from 
Salihundam differs from the Acutrajpur example in 
several important respects. Her major left arm, for 
example, is not in rtarjant in front of the chest but 
extends out from her body (fig. 25). Unfortunately 
most of the hands are broken off and the Aayudhas 
are missing. She stands in pratydlidlha in her 
chariot and is six-armed. Though she has three 
faces the left face is not that of a sow, it is merely 
terrifying with open mouth, fangs and protruding 
tongue- She is flanked at the base on either side by 
a diminutive attendant seated in padmadasana, each 
two-armed with the right-hand placed in front 
of the chest (fig. 26). The female charioteer, larger 
in size, is seated in lalitdsana on the front edge of 
the chariot above a diminutive image of Rahu. Her 
right-hand is placed on the thigh while the raised 
left hand holds a flower. The horses all leap on 
their hind legs, the front paws held chest high. 
with the centre one moving straightforward whle 
the others are depicted in profile moving outward. 
The image measures 83} by 51 inches. 


In the image from Acutrajpur. Marici stands in 
pratyalidha and has three heads with the left face 
being that of a sow. She is eight-armed and wields 
the vajra in her raised major right hand while the 
corresponding left hand is placed in front of the 
chest in tarjani-pasa with the noose visible next to 
her sow face. (fig. 28). Her lower set of hands, at 
the thighs in ardhacandra, hold the needle and 
thread. The third set of hands hold the arrows and 
stringed-bow while the lowered fourth Set carry 
the anikusa and asoka bough. She wears a minimal 
amount of body ornamentation and each head has 
a tall crown. A plain halo frames her heads and 
a lotus rosette iis at each upper corner of the back- 
slab. The charioteer, placed between her feet rather 
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than at the front edge of the chariot, is mostly 
obscured by accretions of paste but faint traces 
suggest she is standing in pratydalidha. There are 
no companion divinities. The seven horses, the 
middle three now missing, prance in a vertical stance 
on their hind legs with their front paws in front of 
their chest. Stylistically the horses are closely 
related to examples on Surya images from the late 
9th and early 10th century throughout Orissa, as 
on the Varahi temple at Caurasi (fig. 27). This 
treatment of the horses, the placement of the lotus 
rosettes, the Sparse body ornamentation of Marici, 
her rather stiff pose, body proportions, and incipient 
iconographic program with no companion 
goddesses, suggest an early 10th century date. 
The image measures 21} by 14#} inches. 


Other images possibly dating to the early 10th 
century include the two examples from Udala and 
one from Khiching, all in the Baripada Museum. 
In the four-armed image from Udala. Marici has 
three faces with the left that of a sow. She rides in 
a chariot drawn by Seven Sows and bears a miniature 
effigy of Vairocana in her crown. Her major right 
hand brandishes a vajra while thc left hand displays 
tarjani-pdsa. Her back right and left hands hold a 
pair of arrows and stringed-bow respectively.?° 
The six-armed image from Udala has the same facial 
arrangement with an effigy of Vairocana in her 
crown, the coiffure of the side faces merging into 
the crown rather than having their own crown as 
on the image from Acutrajpur (fig. 29). She stands 
in pratyalidha on a chariot drawn by seven Sows. 
Her major right hand brandishes the vajra while 
the left hand is in t1arjani-pasa The lowest right 
hand holds two arrows while the middle hand holds 
a needle. The middle left hand carries a stringed 
bow while the missing upper hand probably held 
the agoka bough. Marici is ornately bejeweled and 
her halo has decorative border. The upper left corner 
of the back-slab is broken off while the upper right 
corner is decorated with a vidyadhara. There is no 
charioteer and no companion goddesses. The upper 
face of the chariot is decorated with lotus petals in 
the center and a kneeling devotee on either side. 
The seven pigs are prancing on their hind legs 
though their stance is not as vertical as in the case 
of the horses at Acutrajpur. The image measures 
173 by 74 inches. 


There also are no companion goddesses in the 
Astabhujapita Marici image from Khiching (fig 30). 
The eight-armed Maric! stands in pratyalidha on her 
chariot pulled by seven sows. Her major set of hands 
hold the vajra and display tarjant-pasa while the lower 
set hold the needle and thread, The third set hold 
a pair of arrows and the sStringed-bow while the 
fourth set carry the ankusa (only the handle intact) 
and the asoka which flowers near the noose opposite 
the sow face. Marici is richly ornamented and a 
third eye is visible on each forehead. A stipa is 
visible in the centre of her jeweled crown while 
above the crown is a branching aSsaka tree. The 
lightly-etched wide halo probably Symbolizes a 
caitya. A Buddhist dharani is inscribed on the left 
side of the back-slab. The head of Rahu is carved 
in the centre of the face of the chariot where he 
serves as the charioteer. The sows are again prancing 
on their hind legs but all are facing one direction. 
A spoked-wheel is at each corner of the chariot. 
Betwoen the wheel and the sows on each side is 
a kneeling devotee. The image measures 252 by 
16 inches. 


By the end of the 10th century the iconographic 
program is expanded with the addition of four 
companion goddesses and the pigs are no longer 
prancing like horses. The largest and most impre- 
ssSive image, originally the presiding deity of the 
collapsed Marici Thakurani temple, is now housed 
in the modern Khutia temple at Ajodhyi (fig. 33) 
along with an image of Varahamukhi and two 
impressive Bodhisattva images. She has the 
conventional three faces and stands in pratydalidha 
on a chariot drawn by Seven Sows. Her major 
right hand, broken at the elbow, is up-lifted and 
originally held the vajra. The major left hand is in 
larjani but does not hold the noose. The lowest 
set of hands, at the thighs in ardhacandra, hold a 
needle and thread with the end of the latter forming 
a noose. The third set of hands, mostly missing, 
held arrows and a bow. The fourth set are broken 
but held an arnkuSsa and the asoka bough with part 
of the latter still attached to the back-slab. Mgrici 
is richly ornamented and wears large pdtra-kundalas 
on her centre face. An effigy of Vairocana decorates 
her tall, jeweled conical crown. Her halo has beaded 
and floral borders and is ringed with flames. The 
back-slab behind her back is cut out. On the upper 
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right edge of the halo is the four-armed, sow-faced 
Varttali. She assumes a flying pose with her right 
leg tucked under her body and the left leg stretched 
towards Marici (fig. 32). The raised right hand holds 
a vajra while the major left hand is in tarjanl-pasa 
with the noose visible behind the shoulder. Her 
lower set of hands, in ardhacandra at the thighs, 
hold a needle and thread while a meandering creeper- 
like asoka issues from behind her left thigh to flower 
opposite her left shoulder. The other three compa- 
nion goddesses stand on the chariot. Vadali, on the 
proper right, stands in her prescribed pratyalldha 
pose but tums her head back towards Marici. Her 
major right hand, on the thigh, holds a needle 
while the raised right hand holds an asoka bough. 
Her left hands carry a vajra and a noose. Varali 
stands at the front edge of the chariot, between 
the legs of Marici, and assumes a similar pratyalidha 
pose rather than the prescribed aligha pose. Her 
lower set of hands, at the thighs in ardhacandra, 
hold the needle and thread. Her raised back right 
hand holds the vajru while the major left hand is 
in trajani-pasa. An asoka blooms above her left 
shoulder. Her placemcnt at the front of the chariot, 
straddling the image of Rahu, suggests that MArici 
is moving westward across the sky in the manner 
of a solar deity. Varahamukhi, on the left side of 
the chariot, faces away from Marici, similar to 
the goddesses of dawn on Sirya’s chariot, and 
stands in adlidha rather than the prescribed 
pratyalidha pose. She has the vajra and arrows in 
her right hands while her left hands hold the 
stringed-bow and a noose rather than the aSsoka. 
The four companion goddesses, all with a sow’s 
face and four-armed, are in their proper placement 
and correspond closely to the description in sadhana 
No. 137, the only minor deviations being their 
respective poses, the manner in which the asoka 
blooms behind Varttali, and the noose in lieu of the 
asoka bough held by Varahamukhi. The top face 
of the chariot is paiica-ratha in desiga with the 
face of Rahu, spjeading out like a kirtimukha. 
in the centre, his bands holding the sun and the 
moon. The base of the chariot has a sapta-ratha 
design with a sow standing above each facet. The 
sows trot on all four fegs, rather than prancing on 
their hind legs, but radiate outward like spokes 
rather than moving straight forward. The sow on 
the larger centre facet is moving towards the 
left.:! A smaller, more conventional, representation 
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of Rahu appears at the basc beneath the centre 
Sow. On the upper edge of the back-slab is inscribed 
the populrr Buddhist dhéarant “Ye dharma hetu 
prabhavi ..”* in characters ascribable to the late 10th 
century. The image mensures 54 by 32 inches. 


Placed in front of the Bodhisattva to the left 
of Marici is the image of Varihamukhl, mistakenly 
identified as Varttali by N. N, Vasu? and N. K. 
Sahu and worshipped as Virihi#®# by tho local 
populnce. She is four-armed nnd hans the fnce of 
a sow (fig. 31). She stands in pratydfidhia onan 
visvapadma cushion. Her major right hand is raised 
and holds a vajru while the left is in tarjant-pdasa. 
Her back right and left hands hold ar pair of nrrow 
and a stringed-bow rcspectively. Iconographically 
her ayudhas thus correspond to the four-armed 
Marici from Udalii. She is richly ornamented and 
wearS a tall conical headdress crowned by a lotus- 
finial. Ribbons and floral rosettes appear nbove 
cach ear. A flying vidyadhara is at cach upper 
corner of the back-slab. As in the case of the 
Marici and the Bodhisattvas, the image is cloaked 
with modern garments so that details arc mostly 
covered up. The image measures 30 by 13 inches 
and can likewise be dated to the late 10th century. 


By the beginning of the 11th century Madrlci is 
plaeed in the womb of a caitya as prescribed in 
the sadhanas. One of the carlicst examples of this 
appears on the fragment from Khiching now in the 
Baripada Museum.?® She has three heads with the 
left one being that of’? a sow. Her major right 
hand is raised and holds the vajra while the left 
one displays tarjani-pasa. The remaining right hands 
are missing while the other two intact left hands 
hold the stringed-bow and usoku bough. The 
missing hands probably held the convention! 
ayudhas. An effigy of Vairocana is visible on her 
crown. A companion goddess stands in pratyaltdha 
in front of the crowning members of the caltya 
above the head of Maricl. She is four-armed but 
I cannot tell if she has the head of a sow. Her 
major right hand is raised and holds a vajru while 
the other right hand holds the arrows. The back 
left hand has a stringed-bow while the major hand 
is in tarjani-pasa. Although the weapons described 
arc those of Varghamukhi, the only Companion 
prescribed a bow and arrows, she should appear 
at the lower teft in the chariot. It is thus obvious 
that the sculptor is not following precisely the 
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descriptions in the Sadhanamald. Considering the 
lower half of the image with the other three 
companion goddesses is missing, it is not possible 
to identify this single survivor on the basis of her 
ayudhas. In respect to placement it should represent 
Varttali. 


This deviation from the prescribed iconography 
of the companion goddesses is also evident on an 
image in the Indian Museum at Calcutta which 
was one of several works presented to the museum 
by R. Chanda. These images apparently were 
removed from Lalitagiri and Udayagiri in the 
late 19th cemury by the local zamindar at 
Kendrapara who was proprietor of Udayagiri.®* 
Marici stands in pratydltdha on her chariot which 
is now provided with a low railing at the front edge 
(fig. 34). Her major right hand, mostly missing, 
held the vajra while the left hand is in tarjanl-pasa. 
Her lower set of hands, at the thighs in 
ardhacandra, hold the needle and thread. The 
other right hands are broken off though traces 
of the arrows and ankuSa are visible. The remaining 
right hands hold the stringed-bow and afsoka 
flower, the latter appearing more like a mango 
blossom. She is richly ornamented and wears a 
tall, conical jeweled crown. Above the crown, on 
the front edge of the caitya, is an effigy of 
Vairocana. Three companion goddesses are intact, 
the one on the proper right now missing, and 
they are all identical in respect to iconographic 
details. Each has three heads, the face on the left 
being that of a sow, and stand in pratydlidha, The 
right hands hold a vajra and arrows while the left 
hands are in tarjant and hold a stringed-bow, the 
same ayudhas held by the lone surviving companion 
on the fragmented image form Khiching. These 
companion goddesses are thus conceived as 
miniature replicas of thc major deity, with only 
four rather than eight arms, and are obviously 
patterned after Brahmanical images, such as 
Parvati or Standing Varahi, where attendant figures 
are miniature, but abbreviated, duplicates of the 
deity. Varttali is placed at the top, in front of 
the crowning members of the caltya as on the 
Khiching fragment, Varali is inserted between two 
railing posts and Serves as the charioteer while 
Varahamukh! appears on the left above the railing. 
The seven sows are moving forward in a radiating 
manner, as at Ajodhya, though the centre one is 


now facing Straight forward. A Small image of 
Rahu is visible above the centre Sow, beneath the 
feet of Varali, while a seated devotee appears at 
the lower corners of the pedestal beneath the 
sows. The image measures 44 by 23 inches and 
probably dates to the early 11th century. 


A slightly different placement of these compa- 
nion goddesses appears on three other images 
where Varttali and Vadali appear on the upper 
left and right corners of the back-slab respectively. 
The first example is a small detached image placed 
in the jagamohana of the Budhanatha Siva temple 
at Garediparicana (fig. 35). Marlci stands in 
pratyalidha on a chariot emerging from the womb 
of a caitya. The floor of the chariot is covered 
with a v/fvapadma cushion. She wields the standard 
ayudhas in her eight hands though the hand holding 
the asoka is lowered so that the flower is placed 
below the stringed-bow rather than above it. She 
is richly ornamented and each of her heads is 
provided a crown with an cffigy of Vairocana 
appearing among the jewels of the centre one. 
Although all of the companion goddesses are 
depicted in pratyalidha they appear to hold their 
respective ayudhas. Varali stands between the legs 
of Maric but at the back of the chariot. Her right 
hands hold a vajra and needle while the left hands 
are in tarjanl-pasa and hold the asoka bough. 
Varahmukhi holds her standard ayudhas but is 
depicted dispensing an arrow from the bow in the 
manner of Usa and Pratyisa on the chariot of 
Surya. A kneeling dcvoteeis added on the proper 
right side of the chariot and thus occupies the 
position of Vadali on earlier images, the latter 
goddess now shifted to the upper corner of the 
back-slab. Rahu, serving as the chariotcer, is 
placed on the face of the visvapudma above the 
centre sow. The three sows on either side of the 
centre one are moving outward rather than 
forward while the centre one prances on his hind 
legs. the front paws uplifted, in an archaizing 
manner reminescent of the horse-like depictions on 
earlier images. The image measures 12 by 7 inches 
and probably dates to the early lith century. 


Inthe detached image at Astranga lying on its 
back on a brick mound under an aswattha tree, 


the back-slab is shaped as a caitya so that the 
images of Varttali and Vadali are placed within 
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the caitya (fig. 36). Marici assumes the conven- 
tional pratyalldha pose and holds the standard 
ayudhas in her eight bands, the agoka bough 
appearing above the stringed-bow. A low railing 
is addeg at the front of the chariot. Marici is 
richly ornamented and wears a diadem at the base 
of her tall Fkirifa-mukuja. Her exquisite facial 
features. including warm Smile and sharply pointed 
nose, are similar to examples appearing on the 
Brahmesvara temple. All four companion figures 
assume a pratyalidha pose and deviate slightly from 
sadhana prescriptions aS Varttali, Vadali and 
Varahamukhi each have their lower set of bands 
at the thigh in ardhacandra to indicate they are 
holding a needle and thread. Varahamukhi is 
again dispensing arrows from the bow. Varali, 
slightly larger in Size, is inserted between railing 
posts while a diminutive Rahu is by her feet. 
She wields the vajra in her raised right hand while 
the left is in rarjant-pasa. Her lower right hand 
holds the needle while the left hand has the asoka 
bough. A Small image now lodged next to the 
asoka held by Marici possibly represents a devotee 
which was placed originally at the lower right. 
The sows are all represented moving straight 
forward rather than radiating outward as on earlier 
images. A larger image of Rahu, holding the sun 
and the moon in his hands, is placed beneath the 
centre Sow. The image measures 26 by 18 inches 
and can be dated to the second half of the 11th 
century. 


In the badly-worn image from Sonepur, now 
in the Patna Museum, the chariot has a similar 
low railing and the Sows are again flush in align- 
ment as they move straight forward. Marici is 
eight-armed and holds the conventional ayudhas 
though several of her arms are broken. ?° The four 
companion goddesses are each in pratyalldha but 
their iconography in respect to ayudhas deviates 
from other Orissan images as possibly does their 
placement. The image on the left of the chariot. 
Varahamukhi on all other examples containing four 
companions, holds the needle and thead in her 
major hands while the uplifted left hand holds the 
agoka bough. She thus does not carry the bow and 
arrows, the distinctive Aayudhas of Varahamukhi 
The goddess at the upper left corner, Varttali on 
other images, and the charioteer standing between 
railing posts, both carry the bow. The image is 
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too badly worn to date precisely but, in respect to 
iconographic features, it can prabably be assigned 
to the late lith or the early 12th century. 


In summary. the earliest images of Marici 
ridingin her chariot appear in small drum slabs 
and stipas at Ratnagiri and betray strong Brahma- 
nical influence. Marici has three heads but only 
about half of the images display a sow-face to sug- 
gest that her association with pigs is in its inci- 
piency. This is also true in respect to the animals 
pulling ber chariot as in eight of the sixteen images 
the animals are horses rather than pigs. The 
number of animals is also not standardized as some 
have only three, one has four, and two have five, 
though the largest number (seven) have seven as 
in the case of most Sirya images. Thc centre 
animal is generally depicted frontally while those 
on either side are in profile and moving out-ward 
as on the chariot of Sirya. They likewise prance 
on their hind legs, even the pigs, with their front 
paws uplifted. In three of the images a female 
charioteer is Seated at the front of the chariot in 
the manner of Aruna. In other cases Rahu is the 
charioteer or there is simply a lotus design. Marici 
stands is pratydalidha and, except for a single 
eight-armed image, has six arms to suggest that 
this is her origina! form. The iconographic pro- 
gram is abbreviated as there are no companion 
goddesses and only in the eight-armed image is a 
railing added to the chariot. 


Although only one of the larger independent 
images which emarge in the 10th century displays 
horses pulling the chariot, Brahmanical influence 
is sill evident in the manner in which the pigs prance 
on their hind legs, appearing almost to stand erect 
as on 10th century Sirya images. The number is 
standardized at seven, however and by the end of 
the 10th century they are trotting on all four legs 
in a more realistic way. By the segond half of 
the lith century the sows are finally aligned so 
that their legs are flush with each other and they 
move straight forward rather than radiating out 
like spokes from the centre as horses do when 
pulling the Chariot of Sirya. The motif of a 
seated charioteer is eliminated as either Rahu or 
one of the companion goddesses (Varali) assumes 
this role. For the most part, however, the image 
of Rahu appears decorative or symbolic rather 
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than functional. Although two of the earliest images 
have four and six arms respectively, by the end 
of the 10th century the number becomes standardi- 
zed at eight. Companion goddesses are also intro- 
duced towards the end of the 10th century as the 
iconographic progam becomes expanded. By the 
lith century a caitya is added to the back-slab to 
serve as a frame for Marici. 


Whereas the iconography of Maric! changes 
very little, suggesting the sculptors were adhering 
closely to textual prescriptions, Subtle variations 
appear in the four companion goddesses and in no 
case do they follow precisely the iconography 
prescribed in the Sadhanamald. In most cases, 
however, they have the face of a sow aS described 
in sadhana No. 137. In the earliest appearances 
of these four deities Varttali is depicted at the 
top of the back-slab while the other three are 
placed in the chariot. In later examples, however, 
both Varttali and Vadali appear at the top. Varali, the 
goddess of the west, always stands between the legs of 
Maric, straddling the image of Rahu, to suggest 
that Marici is moving westward through the sky 
in the manner of a solar deity. This symbolism 
is reinforced by the image of Rahu, the ascending 
node chasing after the Sun and moon, who appears 
more like a kKirtimukha emblem decorating the 
prow of the chariot than the actual charioteer. 
The most notable deviations are associated with 
Varabamukhi who, on early images and even in 
the unique independent image, holds a noose in 
one of her left hands rather than the prescribed 
asoka flower. On later images, when dispensing 
arrows in the manger of Usa and Pratydsa, her 
lower hands are at the thighs in ardhacandra to 
suggest she is holding a needle and thrzead. 
Except for their initial appearance on the image 
at Ajodhya, where only two of the goddesses are 


in pratydltdha, by the 1lith century they all 
assume this pose, possibly influenced by 
Brahmanica} traditions where attendant figures 


often mimic the pose of the deity. This influence 
is even more pronounced on the image in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta where each companion 
is iconographically identical, each having three 
heads and carrying a bow and arrows, and appear 
like diminutive but abbreviated duplicates of 
Maric! in the manner of attendants on Brahmanical 
deities such as PArvati. On later examples the 


companion goddesses adhere less strictly to textual 
descriptions and gradually lose their identifying 
Characteristics, except for Varihamukhi when 
dispensing arrows, and appear nearly identicat. 
In some cases the ayudhas appear indisqgiminately 
distributed as two or more of the goddesses hold 
the bow and arrows. In the latest described 
example even the placement of the goddesses 
appears to deviate from earlier conventions. 


_ In respect to the ayudhas, it does not appear 
that the vajrdnkusa prescribed for Varttali in 
sadhana no. 137 was utilized in any of the 
images. The vajra, in respect to Maric! as well 
as the companions, is a standard rvajra in all 
cases. In the Six-armed images of Mairict, the 
ankusa is eliminated while the noose (pasa) and 
the thread (sizfra) are generally combined to form 
a single dayudha as on the eightarmed image from 
Ajodhya where the major left hand is merely 
held in tarjant without the noose. In some of the 
small six-armed images from Ratnagiri it is not 
possible to tell if this left hand iS in Ltarjant or 
tarjant-pagsa. On the four-armed image of Madrici, 
as well as on the independant image of Varaha- 
mukhi, the needle and the afoka bough arc 
eliminated. The afoka bough, as indicated, is not 
associated with VariahamukhJ, being replaced with 
a noose, while on images where she is dispensing 
arrows thc vajra and noose are replaced by the 
needle (sizct) and thread. The asfoka bough 
—Teceives the most varied treatment of all of the 
ayudhas and may appear as branches, as a stalk 
crowned by a ball-shaped cluster of flowers 
similar to a mango, or as a lotus-like flower blooming 
near the top of meandering Creepers. In a few 
cases this creeper issues from behind a companion 
goddess as a decorative motif, not being one of 
the prescribed ayudhas. In onc example from 
Khiching it branches as a tree above the head of 
Marici. 


The early six-armed images of Mairici, as 
indicated, are frequently associated with horses 
and, often having only human heads, conform to 
no known iconographic sources. The earliest cight- 
armed images, having an abbreviated iconogtnphic 
program with no accompanying goddcsses, likewise 
conform to no known textual descriptions. The 
mature iconographic program, with the companion 
goddesses having the head of a sow, conform 
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most closely to sadhana No. 137 of the Sadhanamala 
though deviating slightly, particularly in respect to 


the Avudhas of Varahamukhi. 


In tbat all of the 


Orissan images are earlier in date than the earliest 
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standing in clouds rather than water and in no 
known examples in Orissa do the rivcr goddesses 
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influence from Brahmanical traditions, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS : 


(i) A LITTLE KNOWN TEMPLE NEAR 
KONARAK 


For more than seven hundred years Since its 
construction, Konarak has preserved the artistic 
heritage of a bygone age. Today, even in ruins, it 
attracts visitors and admirers of art from all parts 
of the world. The erection of a grand temple at 
this lonely place has been a subject of much 
speculation. To help the understanding of the 
temple in a wider context we briefly discuss the 
important archaeological remains near Konarak, 
especially the temple of Trivenisvara, which is 
located at a distance of about two kilometres to 
the north-west of the temple. 


The traditional ksetra of Konarak was not 
confined to the temple alone but embraced the 
Surrounding areas. The Konarka Ksetra Mahatmya 
declares that this famous kgsetra was five krofa in 
extent. The Brahma purdna® also asserts that the 
ksetra, sacred to the thousand-rayed Sun God 
called Konaditya, extends one yojana. No inscrip- 
tion or sculpture has yet been discovered at Konarak 
to throw light on the early history of the place. 
The Greek geographer PTolemy (2nd century A. D.) 
mentions “‘Kannagara” which evidently stands for 
Konarak?. The Erbang copper plate of Sambhu 
YaSsa? seems to suggest that in the sixth century 
A. D. the Konarak area was included in his 
kingdom. The discovery of copper plates of 
Bhauma-Kara kings from Terundia® and Caurasi® 
suggest their supremacy over the locality. The 
surrounding area of Konarak came under the 
influence of Buddhism. In the village Badatara 
(which literally means great Tara) we find three 
images representing Tara, Khasarpana LokesSvara 
and Jambhala. The image of Tara can be assigned 
to 9th-1Oth centuries A. D. on the basis of the 
palaeography of the Buddhist formula-ye dharma 
hetu prabhava-inscribed on the backside of the 
slab. An image of crowned Buddha, seated in 
bhumisparsa mudra has been discovered at Kuruma, 
at a distance of 8 kilometres, from Konarak. An 
image of Maric! has been fixed to a niche of the 


K. S. Behera 


Ramacandi temple. The discovery of these images 
indicate that the region of Konarak was an impor- 
tant centre of Buddhism during the 8th to 10th 
centuries A. D. 


The so called Chayadevi or Mayadevi temple? 
located in the south-western side of the enclosure 
of Konarak temple, Seems to be a monument of 
the later Somavams$i period. Its architectural and 
sculpture style indicate that it was constructed before 
the main-temple complex of Konarak. The existence 
of a Sun temple at Konarak prior to the construc- 
tion of a big temple by Narasimha I is known from 
the literary sources! That it was not the only 
monument of the place? is proved by the temple 
of Trivenisvara. According to the Konarka Ksetra 
Madhatmya, Asta-candi (eight goddesses) and Asta- 
sSambhi (eight Sivas) were the guardian deities of 
the kseira, of these Trivenisvara is said to be oné€ 
of the Asta-sambhis, whose shrine exists in the 
neighbourhood of Konarak. It is situated at a 
distance of about 2 kilometres to the north-west of 
Konarak temple in the village Madhipur. The 
original temple has been completely restored. A part 
of the bada of the main deula still survives to 
indicate its former glory. The southern and 
western central niches are occupied by images of 
Gane$sa and Kartikeya respectively. The northern 
niche contains the image of Parvati and a separate 
modern structure has been built over it. The original 
bada is decorated with Naga and Nagi pilasters, 
female figures and elongated khakharamundis with 
kalasa on the top. Of the Dikpalas, [Sana, Seated on 
a bull, is seen on the aorth-east corner of the 
vimana. The scheme of decoration has striking 
affinities with the Gauri temple at Bhubaneswar 
and in point of date, these two may be regarded 
as close contemporaries. The female figures carved 
in alto-relilvo and particularly the etongated 


kbhakharamundis with kalasa motif on the top, 
are similar to those on the Gauri! temple at 
Bhubaneswar. 
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NOTES : 


]1. Pafica krofa praminena ksetra trailokya 
visruta/ Asti tatra svayam Suryah Sambonu- 
graha Kéiranat// Konarka Ksetra Méahatmya 
(unpublished). 


2. Ksetra tatra ravéh punyamastee jagati visrutam/ 
Samantat yojanam sigaram bhikti mukti 
pradayakam// Brahma Purana, Chapt. 28. 


3. S.N. Majumdar, Ancient India as described by 
PTolemy, P. 70. 


4. OHRJ, Vol. X11, No. 3, pp. 113-122. 


(ii) THE CAUSATHI YOGINI TEMPLE AT 
RANIPUR-JHARIAL 


Orissa has the distinction of possessing two 
circular hypaethral Causathi-Yogini temples, one 
in western Orissa at Ranipur—Jharial*, and the other 
near Bhubaneswar at Hirapur. J.D. Beglar visited 
(Ranipur—Jharial) in 1874-75 and has published a 
short description of the monuments.’ The following 
discussion would show that the Causathi Yogini 
temple at Ranipur—Jharial was discovered in 1853 
by Sir John Campbell, Agent for the supression of 
Human Sacrifice and female infanticide in Orissa. 


Colonel Campbell, in course of his annual tour, 
left Goderi on January 12, 1853. He marched to 
Bissam Kataka from which he entered Kalahandi. 
Then he passed into the Patna Zamindari when he 
discovered a remarkable Hypaethral temple on the 
28th January. On 29th January the Colonel reached 
“Tirtalgarh” which evidently stands for Titilagarh 
of present Balangir district. The following is an 
extract from his journal. 


‘“(Wantarla), 28th January, 1853. Went to see 
the temple of (————) near Suruda, there and 
back 22 miles. About 120 temples of from 15 to 
40 feet high. × x X Xx xx (Among them) 
is a circular wall (or enclosure) seventy yards round 
and twelve feet high, (also) of cut stone, with sixty- 
five or sixty-nine niches inside, containing (figures of 
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5. £. Z., Vol. XXVIII, pp 211-216. 
6. JBORS, Vol. XIV, pp. 292-106. 
7. Debala Mitra, Konarak, pp. 95-106 
8. JAS, Vol. III, 1961, pp. 60-61. 

9 


According to Abu’1-Fadl, the famous chronicler 
of the time of Akbar, twenty eight temples 
stood in its vicinity, six before the entrance 
and twenty two without the enclosure and each 
had its separate legend. Vide H.S Jarrett and 
Jadunath Sarkar, Ain-i-Akbari, 1, pp. 140-41. 


about) sixty goddesses, and in the centre a square 
open place (or Shrine) with a remarkable figure 
tolerably carved as were all. Many of these figures 
were, unknown to my people. There was also a 
large temple of bricks (or brick well constructed) 
without cement and rapidly going to decay, as were 
the stone temples (also many of which were) 
tumbling down < Xx xX XxX x On the 
large temple there is some writing (apparently) 
in the Devanagari character”.? 


The site is again described by Campbell 
in 1861 in a narrative printed for private 
circulation.’ 


‘“‘At some distance from a village called Surada 
may be seen a remarkable collection of pagodas. 
which I visited, and counted one hundred and 
twenty of various dimensions. They were built of 
cut stone, without cement, and most of them are 
in a State of dilapidation. On the largest temple 
is some writing in the “‘Devanagari”’ Character, 
but now illegible. In the centre of the group of 
pagodas was a circle two hundred and ten feet in 
circumference, surrounded by a wall of cut stone 
twelve feet high, with sixty-five niches on inner 
side, containing sixty figures of goddesses in a 
variety of attitudes, and in the centre of the circle, 
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placed upon a raised platform, sat a remarkable 
figure, tolerably carved, as were also the others, in 
stone”, 


As early as October, 1853 Campbell reported 
the remarkable discovery to Sir Walter Elliot who 
published an article on this temple in 1878 in the 
Indian Antiquary.* The description given by him 
tallies with the Causathi Yogini temple of Ranipur— 
Jharial inimportant details and there can be no 
doubt regarding the identification of this remarkable 


NOTES : 


* Ranipur and Jharial are two adjacent villages 
in Sindhekela Police Station, approached by 
road from Titilagarh in Balangir district. 


1. Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India 
Reports, Vol. XH, pp. 128-132. 


2. Walter Elliot, ‘‘Notice of a remarkable 
Hypaethral Temple in the Hill Tracts of 
Orissa”, Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, 1878, 
pp. 19-20. 


3. VDbid. p. 20; Narrative by Major General John 
Campbell, C. B., of operations in the Hill 


(iii) A NOTE ON RAGAMALA PAINTINGS 
FROM ORISSA 


A folder with Ragamala paintiogs in Odifsi 
paja style has been traced out in a private collection 
in Bhubaneswar which has been subsequently sold 
to a museum in north India. This is a unique piece 
of folder which adds substantially to our knowledge 
of Orissan painting. 


temple. The figure with “three faces” placed in 
the centre evidently represents the dancing Siva® 
from the same site. The large brick temple 
obviously stands for the Indralatha temple.’ The 
large stone temple of the place has an inscription 
of Gagana Sivacarya.? Thus the hypaethral temple 
discovered by Col. Campbell appears to be the 
same as the Causathi Yogini temple at Ranipur — 
Jharial.® 


Tracts of Orissa, London, Hurst and Blackett, 
1861, p. 167. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, 1878, p. 19-21 
Charles Fabri, History of the Art of Orissu, 
Plate. LXXX. 

6. Pid, Plate. CLIX. 

J. Orissa Historical Research Journal, 
No. 2, pp. 65-75. 


8. For a description of the monuments at 
Ranipur—Jharial vide N. Senapati, ed.. Orissa 
District Gazetteers, Balangir, Cuttack, 1968, 
pp. 490-492 and the Appendix. 


Vol. I, 


D. N. Pathy 


This folder contains 28 paintings on both 
obverse and reverse sides. Each painting is within 


roughly a square format measuring six inches 
in width and six and half inches in length 
separated from the adjoining painting by a 


narrow border. The paintings form gs long panel on 
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the horizontal axis when unfolded. This has been 
collected from the village Mathura in the district 
of Ganjam in Orissa. It was in the possession of a 
Citrakara family and beleived to have been painted 
by Raghunath Maharana who is now dead, The 
son of Raghunath now aged about sixty had migrated 
to Kalahandi district. This folder is about 100 years 
old if Raghunath would have painted it when he 
was 30/40 years old. 


This folder is an important find and the paint- 
ings reveal a lesser known aspect of Orissan paintings 
and particularly of paja paintings. So far published 
material on Orissan pafa paintings do not emphasise 
the secular aspects of Odisi paja which has been 
rather neglected and overshadowed by the religiousity 
of the paintings and their connections with the 
temple of Jaganniatba at Puri. No doubt D. P. Ghosh 
has published a number of paintings on paper in 
para style’, these Ragamala paintings in paja style are 
completely new. 


A number of scholars who have published on 
Orissan paja paintings have tried to trace the origin 
of para painting to the cult of Jagannatha and have 
projected their religious aspects. With the discovery 
of new materials like Ragamala paintings, bandha 
citras and painted leather shields other dimensions 
of paja paintings have been exposed. These dimens- 
ions have belped us to think afresh on the Orissan 
Paja painting. 


This writer in his thesis? on Orissan paintings 
has tried to show that Orissan pata paintings have 
mainly three facets which are based on thematic 
contents. These are paja paintings as temple art or 
art of the mathas, pafja as court art and pafa 
paintings from the social context. 


This folder can be placed in the category of 
court art and has been painted by Raghupath in 
the court or for the court or for the use in the 
palace of a south Orissan king. This was meant for 
a presentation either to the king or to one of his 
courtiers interested in music. Since some of these 
paintings bear captions of ragas both in Oriya and 
Telugu scripts, it is beleived that this has been 
painted either at Paralakhemundi in Ganjam district 
or is a Copy of an older pafja from south Orissa meant 
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for the King of Athagada. Athagada, an erstwhile 
princely state, in Ganjam district had a very strong 
music traditions. The celebrated Oriya poet 
Kavisdrya Baladeva Rath, whose lyrics are being 
sung by Odi$s! singers, used to adorn the court of 
Athagada, A number of Citrakara families used to 
live in Athagada who have subsequently shifted to 
Mathura, a nearby village after the fall of Athagada. 
The deserted and ruined Citrakara street within the 
ruined fort of Athagada is a testimony to the 
prevalance of painting traditions in the court 
of Athagada in its hey days. Equally and 
probably more important were the courts of 
Ghumusara (Present Bhanjanagar), Dharakote and 
Paralakhemundi which had equally powerful tradi- 
tions in muSic and painting. Upendra Bhanja the 
most renowned kingly poet of Orissa was from 
Ghumusara. We are in know of a number of folders 
on Rdagamala paintings. The painting programme 
of such folders include the paintings on ragas and 
erotics. As the folder unfolds the erotics come into 
the view. One such set of Rdagamala paintings with 
bandhoa citras was in the collection of Prof. 
B. D. Mohanty of Bhubaneswar which has been 
subsequently sold. Such folders generally contain 
twenty paintings, ten on raga8 and ten on erotics. 
Another folder is in the collection of a high police 
official in Orissa. This police officer is married in 
Paralakhemandi and his wife has brought this 
painting as dowry presentation. 


This tradition of Rdagaimala paintings are not 
new in Orissa. An illustrated palmleaf manuscript 
on different ragas entitled Ragacitra is in the 
collection of Orissa State Museum. It has thirty Six 
ragas ® and scribed and illustrated by Raghunath 
Prusty of Mundamarai Pentha near Dharakote 
(Gada) in the district of Ganjam. Similarly thirty 
six ragas have been suffixed as appendix to the 
Gitagovinda palmieaf manuscript scribed by 
Dharanidhara®. The find spot of this manuscript is 
not definitely known. But it is presumed from the 
style of the illustrations that it might belong to the 
Puri area. These illustrations do not come closer to 
the Ragamala folder as the illustrations of the 
Rdagacitra do. The two ragas illustrated on the 
cover page of the journal are also incluée8& in 
the list of ragas of the Radgacitra palmleaf 
manu$sircpts. 
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NOTES : 


1. D. P. Ghosh, Mediaeval Indian Painting, 
Pages. 3-7 


2. Dinanath Pathy, The Heritage of Orissan 
Paintings (in the press) 


3. (a) Malayva, Malhbara, Nata, Karnata, Malava 
Paficama, Todi, Varadi, Gandhara, 
Hindola, Kuba (Kakubha), Kodava, 
Dhanaf$si, Matasi, Gaudi, Radi, Kamodi, 
Srimadhavadi, Ragni, Vasanta, Defsaksa, 
Vangala, Pada (Patta) Mafijjari, Vetayali, 
Gondgakiri, Daksnina Gujjari, Vibhasa, 
Tankuna, Khambayvati, Madhukiri, 
Salaka (ga) Devakiri, Ramakiri, Himakiri, 


(iv) ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN 
ORISSA 


In some opportune moment the authors of this 
note jointly explored a few aerchaeological sites 
both of protohistoric and of historical interest in 
Orissa. From this note one may derive the natnre 
and potentiality of sites reported hitherto. Quite 
likely this note would arise interest to take up 
objective oriented exploration. In recent years white 
painted black and red ware from Asurgarh at 
Manmunda on the confluence of Tel and Mahanadi, 
and post fired ochre red painting over black and 
red ware from Golbai have aroused interest. Largely 
these two sites may be categorised under proto- 
historic horizon for single reason that neolithic celts 
have been reported from these sites. However, 
for want of a comprehensive archaeological sequ- 
ence for this part of the country, the sites here 
have been arranged in alphabetical order. 


1. Medleval Remains at Aragarh : 


This site of medieval remains is in the 
Delang P. S. of Pipili Tabasil. In the neighbour- 


Lalita (Narada), Bhairav!, Motakiri— thirty 
six riagas as per the text of Sarnglita 
Ddamodara. 


Savari, Tankara, Kallasika, Abhiri, Kedara, 
Motakiri, Dravidi, Desavaradi—eight ragas 


(b) 


as per sage Kalankura in the same 
Ragacitra manuscript. 
4. Malava, Matara, Kasyapa, Todi, Varadi, 


Karnita, Devakiri, Lalita Hima (kiri), Ramakiri, 
Pattamarijari (Pada mafijeari),Vetavali, Gundakiri, 
Gujari, Hemarnci, Tankuna, Khambavati, 
Madhukari, Natya (Nata), Kakkubha, Kodava, 
Gandhara, Srihindola, Bhairavi, Motakiri, Gauri, 
Kamoda, Dhanaf$i, Malasika, Gaudi, Vasanta, 
Desaksa, Vangala, Madhava Ragnyi, Malava. 


Amarendra Nath and B. K. Rath 


hood one may notice habitational mound, temple 
ruins, loose sculptures, along the right bank of 
Daya river. On the hill top of Aragarh a flat- 
roofed enclosure with an entrance has been repor- 
ted by the earlier explorers. The entrance to 
the enclosure is embellished with pilasters 
entwined by naga kanyas and gajasimba motifs 
quite akin to those available in the mukhamandapa 
of the Meghefvara, Rajarani (Indresvara) temples 
at Bhubaneswar, BateSvara temble at Kantaigarh, 
and elsewhere. Near theenclosure there are some 
unfinished cisterns. Besides this, scattered remains 
of stone railing pillars and sculptures of Tantric 
Buddhist origin have been noticed, viz. Avalokite- 
Svara and Tara with multiple hands holding usual 
attributes. At one place some railing pillars are 
noticed in situ. Seemingly, these railing pillars 
form circle, on plan, around an image of Tara in 
the centre. Perhaps, these railing pillars were 
raised to encircle image(s) of Tantric Buddhist 
origin. These railing pillars are plain and do not 
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show any sign to assign a date; however, the Scul- 
ptures found in the milieu suggest a date to circa 
11th century A. D. 


At the foot of the hill, in the cultivated field, 
thick sherd of grey and red ware of coarse to 
medium fabric were picked up. These were 
seattered in abundance. Grey fired Terracotta 
bead forms part of the explored antiquities from 
this site. Thus the pottery finds also suggest a 
medieval date to remains on the hill top. 


2. Rock-cut caves at Gangapabhar : 

A hillock locally khown as Gangapahar, close 
to the village Kaya, P.S. Jankia, Tahasil Khurda, 
possesses some tiny rock- cut caves of ancient times. 
The site is on the left side of the pitch road connec- 
ting N. H.5 (between Khurda and Tangi) and 
Golbai Railway station. These rock-cut edifices 
are consisted of tiny cells open either directly into 
the verandah or the open Space in front. As has 
been noticed at Udayagiri and Khandagiri these 
caves are also preferably excavated neer the top 
of the ledge of the hillock or boulder, with a view 
to minimise the load over the caves, the rock 
being of a brittle variety. These cells are auste- 
rely plain and so narrow that one cannot even stand 
or stretch oneself. The cave at the lower ledge to 
the right of a modern shrine is occupied by a 
priest of the said shrine. It could not be examined 
as it was locked. At the upper contour lies a group 
of tiny cells. Two of them are chiseled back to 
back having common back wall. On plan an ellip- 
tical rock-cut verandah encircles these cells. This 
complex once had wooden super structure covering 
the cave and verandah. To substantiate this one 
may notice post holes at regular intervals at the 
threshold of elliptical verandab. Rock-cut benches 
abutting the cells have also been noticed. Such 
feature is met within early historical caves of 
western India. However, these cells may be com- 
pared with the one Seen in Dhauli rocks. 

There is a late Oriya inscription engraved over 
a finished rock surface which refers to the donation 
made by some Chieftain Nanda Samanta of Golabai, 
a village in the vicinity. 

3. Proto historic remains at Golabai © 

To reach the site in village Golabai (Khurda sub- 

division, Puri district) by train one has to get down 
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at the station named after the village on the 
Khurda Road-Berhampur section, and walk or drive 
3 km. upstream along the left bank of a river called 
Malaguni (also known as Mandagini or Mandakini) 
a tributary of Daya. The village has jeepable 
road which connects it with National Highway 5 
between Khurda and Tangi. 


Though the site finds reference in the most 
recent publication (entitled Archaeology of Orissa 
by R. P. Mohapatra) with regard to a temple on 
the river side, but fails to recognise an archaeo- 
logical mound of magnitude. An out of plumb 
temple dedicated to Jale§vara Mahadeva, assigned 
to circa lith Century A. D., serves as upper datum 
line for the site. The temple is of rekha order 
followed by a jagamohana has completely been 
demolished. There are number of loose Sculptures 
seen within the precinct of temple, viz. Mahisasura- 
mardini, Parvati, Gane$sa and Kartikeya, etc, 


The mound of -magnitude has callously been 
cut across for thoroughfare. It has caused an 
unrepairable damage to the archaeological wealth, 
but the cutting of the mound has served as an 
index to the site. In the upper levels of the cutting 
across the mound some dry ashlar laterite masonry 
work can be seen. In the central part of the 
section three successive floors can be seen—two of 
them are in mud and one is perhaps of brick- 
jelly. In this deposit fine to medium fabric red 
slipped sherds are found embeded. An evidence 
of suspected mud-brick structure in the lowest 
level of the cutting needs further examination. 
Besides number of worked bone pieces, a broken 
neolithic celt has also been picked up from the 
lower levels of the cutting. The most important 
discovery is of a bone piece quite similar to the 
one found in the excavations at Gufkral (Indian 
Archaeology 1981-82—A Review —Pl. XIII A). 


Amongst the pottery assemblage reference may 
be made to the black and red ware sherds bearing 
post fired ochre red painting on the outer profile. 
The painting has been done against a dark brownish 
back ground. The motifs met with are one 
checker pattern and a series of oblique strokes. 
Like the white painted black and red ware sherds 
reported by these authors from the Asurgarh at 
Manmunda (Phulbani) the present pottery find 
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from the Golabai is unique because their extant 
in Orissa was not known earlier. 


However, at Banabhalili (Malur taluqa, Kolar 
district, Karnataka) such painted sherds have been 
reported from the Neolithic chalcolithic horizons. 
Before drawing any conclusion between the two 
one may have to examine the pottery of these 
sites. Thereafter the question of finding more 
sites between these two known extant may arise. 


4. Medieval remains at Kurkimundia : 


On the right of river Daya an isolated hillock 
locally known as Kurkimundia has on its peak a 
siva temple embellished with railing pillars. The 
site is about 20 kms south-west of Bhubaneswar on 
Jatni Road. The temple, appears to be built over a 
mouud, consists of square garbhagrha and circum- 
bulatory platform. It is plain. However, the loose 
sculptures found within the precincts of temple 
suggest a medieval date for the railing pillars around 
the temple. The loose sculptures include images of 
Mahisasuramardini and cult deities. The railing 
pillar remains have nothing Special to mention 
except the elliptical mortise to hold the cross-bar. 
Whether or not these railing pillars had any coping 
stone is not known from the available remains. 
These railing pillar remains may well be compared 
with the ones found on the Aragarh hills. 


Within this railing pillar complex grey and red 
ware sherds were picked up. These may safely be 
assigned to medieval period. 


5. Early historical remains at Namitigiri : 


In course of their exploration in the Budha 
river valley, a tributary of Baitarani, Sarvasbri 
A. K. Mishra and N. K. Behera of the Geological 


Survey of India, noticed a cultural deposit at a 
place called Namitigiri, in the Block and P. S. Jajpur. 
district Cuttack. Subsequently the site was explored 
by the authors jointly. The deposit is evidently 
clear in the section on the right bank of the river. 
The maximum deposit is about 3 mtrs. in height 
and it is extended roughly to 100 mts. The deposit 
consists of grey to blackish clay. A flood 
deposit of light yellow clay overlies the cultural 
deposit. The pottery embeded in the section may 
be grouped broadly under red (with or without 
slip) and grey (with or without slip) ware. Besides 
this reasonable number of black and red ware 
sherds can also be seen. Several fragments of lid of 
red ware having typical ledge and flanged waist 
place the site between circa Ist Ceutuary. B. C. to 
3rd Ceptuary A. D. 


The terracottas picked up from the site include 
human figures and ornaments. A seated human 
figure, above waist missing, has his legs stretched. 
A male bust produced out of single mould is done 
in low relief. Though his hairs arranged in top knot, 
allows the side locks to fall on the either side of 
the shoulders. The face is crude more so because 
of the broken nose but the ears have patra-kundala. 
To interpret it as Bodhisattva is not always above 
doubt. A mother and child torso done in applique 
technique has ill-proportioned breasts. The child 
on her left waist may suggest that the mother was a 
left hander. However, the head of the child is 
broken. The terracotta is burnt to grey A fluted or 
grooved cylindrical bead burnt to grey, a broken 
ear-stud with concentric circles burnt to red, a 
hobscotch prepared by pressing the clay lump with 
thumb against a mat background are some of the 
other important terracottas. A stone pestle also 
forms part of the finds explored from the site. 
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BOOK-REVIEW 


UDAYAGIR! AND KHANDAGIRI) CAVES 


Dr. R. P. Mohapatra 
D. K. Publications, Delhi, 1981, pp. 290, 
Plates 123, Price—Rs. 375/- 


Being the first work of the author, who is a 
Museologist by profession and Archaeologist by 
training, this work contains good documentation 
and vivid description of the famous Ist century 
B. C. Jaina caves near Bhubaneswar in Orissa. 
This is also the first attempt by any scholar to 
have a complete study on the cave8—their architec- 
tural features, Sculptural wealth, iconographical 
details of the Jaina cult deities and their environs. 
To do justice to the work Dr. Mohapatra further 
discusses the ]ife and times of Emperor Kharavela, 
the then Social conditions and religious system. 
While discussing about Kharavela, whose date is 
still controversial, theauthor has rightly taken the 
widely accepted date of Ist century B. C. as the 
date of the king as well as the early group of 
caves in Udayagiri hill. The book is further enriched 
with a discussion on the epigraphic evidences found 
in the caves. Dr. Mohapatra has further proved his 
acumen as a professional Museologist as well as a 


JAINA MONUMENTS OF ORISSA 


Dr. R. P. Mobapatra 


D. K. Publications; 
Delht, 1984, pp. 254, Plates 137, 
Price—Rs. 600/-. 


As if not satisfied with his first love—Jaina 
Monuments (Caves at Udayagiri and Khandagiri)— 
the author, Dr. Mohapatra, chooses again the same 
subject—Jaina Monuments (but this time in a wider 


trained Archaeologist by making a detailed docu- 
mentation of all the existing caves providing with 
their architectural details and measurement. He 
makes the chapter on Architecture interesting by 
discussing the development of early cave architecture 
in this part of India. 


All the above he has classified in ten appropriate 
chapters with the welcome addition of sketches, 
line drawings and photographs. The work has been 
well augmented by a select bibliography of the 
previous works made on the caves at Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri. Except for some typological and/ 
or printing errors the book has come out nicely with 
a simple presentable style of English. For the 
beautiful get up of this book M/s. D. K. Publications, 
Delhi, deserves thanks. No doubt the book has 
attracted the attention of the scholarly world 
being the first of its kind on the early cave architec- 
ture of Orissa. 


B. K. Rath 


context covering the entire State of Orissa)- for 
his second work. fn this second attempt he wins 
the gratitude of the scholarly world for making a 
Survey and documentation of the Jains relics found 
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in the whole of Orissa and taking up a subject 
which was hitherto known to few and untouched 
by many. 

He divides his work in six chapters and 
introduces the subject with a discussion about the 
Jaina religion, its philosophy and philosophers and 
its development in the first chapter. In the second 
chapter hc tries to trace the history of Jainism in 
Orissa, right from the earliest times to the sixteenth 
century A. D., describing the role played by some 
of the great kings of Orissa e.g. Khagravela and 
Udyota Ketsarideva of the Somavamsa who gave 
patronage to the development of this religion in 
Orissa. He also makes interesting observations on 
Kalinga Jina, Jainism and its relationship with 
Jagannatha cult, Natha cult and Mabim&a Dharma 
and the Saraka community of Orissa. 

In the third chapter he goes about professionaly 
making a systematic survey and documentation of 
hundreds of Jaina relics, be it a monument or a 
stray Sculpture, in the whole of Orissa. This 
chapter actually makes the work worth its cost as 
it has the details about a monument or sculpture 
such as its find Spot, its exact location and 
sculptural or architectural detail. But one finds 
here unavoidable repetitions from his earlier work 
when the caves at Udayagiri and Khandagiri near 
Bhubaneswar are described. 


The same unavoidable repetitions from his 
earlier work are encountered once again when the 
author describes the Jaina Architecture, Jaina Art 
and Iconography in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
chapters respectively. But this is camouflaged in 
his able handling of the narrations in a lucid style 
througbout the work. 


THE TEMPLES OF ORISSA 


Dr. Dipak Ranjan Das 
Agam Kala Prakashan, 
Delhi, 1982 pp. 76+Plates; Rs. 120/- 


The monograph brings into discussion five 
‘inadequately’ known temples of western Orissa, viZ., 
the Kosalesvara at Baidyanath, the KapileSvara at 
Charda, and the Somes$vara at Ranipur-Jharial in 
the Balangir district; the Narasimbanatha in the 
Sambalpur district; and the Bada-Dadhivamana at 
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No doubt the author has discussed the Jaina 
art in a painstaking manner by giving details of 
each sculpture. Besides, he has also given the broad 
period of development of this Jaina art in Orissa. 
He has even discussed the iconographic peculiarities 
of the Jaina images of Orissa which help in the 
identification of a Jaina sculpture. But it does not 
help in dating a Jaina image of Orissa. The author 
is also silent about dating individual Jaina images. 
At least it was expected from the scholar, who is 
a thorough scholar on Jainism and Jaina Art in 
Orissa, that his work will be a guideline in identi- 
fying as well as dating a Jaina sculpture in 
Orissa. 


The work is complete in all other aspects with 
the inclusion of a map of Orissa showing impor- 
tant Jaina sites and 137 plates containing sketches 
as wellas photographs, substantiating the narration 
in the work. From the narration in the book and 
the map the author has tried to show that Jaina 
monuments were concentrated in the hilly tracts 
of Koraput, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanja districts 
and the coastal plains of Balasore, Cuttack and 
Puri districts. This is really an interesting discovery 
by Dr. Mohapatra and as promised by him, in the 
preface to his work, we would very much like to 
know the reasons for this alongwith the influence 
of Jainism in the society and culture of Orissa, 
during the period under study and after in a future 
work by him. 

Again the publisher M/s D. K. Publications 
has done a good service to the Orissan Studies by 
bringing out the book in a beautiful way although 
the cost kept is very high for scholars who might 
like to possess the book personally. 


B .K. Rath 


Khariar in the Kalahandi district; and attempts 
to constitute them into a ‘distinct’ group on the basis 
of a study of their mukha$salas and by bringing out 
the noticeable developments in their rekha-deulas, 
‘representing significant stages in the evolution of 
Orissan temple architecture’. It rightly observes that 
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these five temples, located in the western hinterlands 
of Orissa, ‘claim a position of distinction’ in the 
evolution of Orissan temples which certainly ‘did not 
develop along a unilinear track’. 


The discussion on these five temples reveals that 
originally they Were all two-chambered structures 
having a shrine-room (deula) and a mukhasala 
each. The shrine-room of the Kofalesvara temple 
has long disappeared owing to ‘centuries of neglect’ 
while those of Kapilesvara, Somesvara, Narasim- 
hanatha, and Bada-Dadhivamana temples are in a 
somewhat good state of preservation and belong 
to the rekha order of the Orissan variety. But the 
mukhaf$alas, both in plan and in execution. have 
more links with central Indian mandapas than their 
counterparts in Orissa. ‘In having a row of engaged 
pillars along the sides, four pillars at the four corners 
of an elevated platform in the centre and a balconied 
window projecting from either side,” the mukha- 
Salas of the Kosalesvara and Kapilesvara temples 
maintain basic resemblance with a central Indian 
mandapa. The same plan with a little simplification 
is repeated in the mukhasala of the SomeS$vara where 
only the central platform is eliminated. In the 
mukhasalas of the Narasimhanatha and the Bade 
Dadhivamana temples the central platform and the 
balconied windows are altogether omitted and this 
marks a further simplification of the plan and cons- 
truction of mukhasalas. In spite of their kinship with 
central Indian mandapas, the mukhaf$salas of the 
above temples exhibit a ‘two-tiered flat roof with 
the upper tier slightly bumped’ in place of the central 
Indian pyramidal domes. Another area of difference 
is the balconied window which shows a flat roof in 
place of the overhanging eaves of the central Indian 
balustraded windows. The pdabhaga of these west 
Orissan mukhasalas is also in disagreement with its 
counterparts in central India. All these prompts the 


learned author to observe that ‘type of mukhasala 
development in west Orissa’ had its inspiration in the 
central Indian prayer halls. 


In working out the chronological sequence of 
these temples the learned author has justifiably 
placed the Kosalesvara and Kapilesvara temples 
between C. A. D. 875 and 950 on stylistic ground 
and assigned the Somesvara temple to C. A.D. 1000 
on the evidence of the paleography of an inscription 
found on the door lintel of its sanctum. But the 
dating of the Narasimhanatha temple to C. A. D. 
1100 on the basis of its striking resemblance with 
the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar seems to be 
quite unconvincing. An inscription found on the 
southern side of the mukhasala of the Narasimha- 
natha temple and dated to A. D. 1413 attributes 
the construction of the temple to king Vaijalla Deva 
I of the Patna line of the Cauhan dynasty of western 
Orissa: But the learned author does not take this 
evidence into consideration and doubtfully rejects it 
on the basis of Beglar‘s report that the inscription 
‘may or may not belong’ to the temple. Moreover, 
while ascertaining the date of the Lingaraja temple, 
the author surprisingly takes in consideration the 
inscription of Anantavarman Codagangadeva which 
records the grant of a village for the maintenance 
of a perpetual lamp in the shrine of K rttivasa 
( Lingaraja) and forwards the hypothesis that ‘the 
Lingaraja had been constructed by C.A.D. 1115 when 
Codagangadeva was the overlord of the Utkala 
country.’ The date of the Bada Dadhivamana temple 
is not Specified or suggested by any evidence and, 
hence, the learned author rightly avoids determining 
its date. 


The work treats the subject meticulously well 


and in its proper perspectiv. All said and done, it is 
a welcome addition to the history of Orissan temples. 


U. K. Subuddhi 
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